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PREFACE 
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. * , * i 

• ■ . ■ ■ . ' ■ ' . -.. ' 

In the summer of 1983; with a grant from the Ford Foundation, Resources for the 
Future convened a workshop on "rural development, poverty, and natural 
resources.** Over forty leading researchers and community development leaders 
participated in the two-and-a-half day workshop. Workshop discussions were 
organized around ten commissioned papers, commentators' remarks, and a . 
luncheon addrfess. The papers covered broad issues of rural development, 
resource ownership and use, and the incidence of poverty and its relationship to 
natural resources including six case studies focusing on specific resdurces in 
various geographic settings. 

The workshop papers and the comments on them are available in a six-part 
series as follows. An overview paper summarizing the key topics and issues 
discfussed will be available in the spring of 1984. f 

Parti 

Sociodemographic and Economic Changes in Rural America, by Kenneth L. Deavers and 
David L. Brown, Economic Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture; with * 
comments by Ronald C. Powers, North Central Regional Center for Rural 
Development, Iowa State University. 

Rural Policy; An Independent View, by Edward J. Blakely, Institute of Government 
Studies, University of California, Berkeley. 

# * 

• - Part II 

Income Distribution, Poverty, Natural Resources, and Public Policies: Conceptual and 
Research Issues, by Emery N. Castle and Mark Goldstein, Resources for the Future, Inc 
with comments by Philip M. Raup; Department of Agricultural and Applied 
Economics, University of Minneso|a. 



Part ID 

Real Income, Poverty, and Resources, by Irving Hoch. Julie Hewitt, ami Vicky Virgin, 
Resources for the Future, Ik. ; with comments by Edna Loehman, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Purdue University. 



Part IV 



Ownership Patterns of Natural Resources in Rural America: Implications far Distribution 
' of Wealth and Income, by Marion Ctowsoo, Resources for the' Future, Inc.; wife 
continents by Robert G. Healy, Conservation Foundation. 

P»rt V 

The City House and the Country House: Land-Use Policies and floral Poverty in the 
Northeast* by Frank J. Popper, Resources for the Future, Inc. ^ * 

Coal, Poverty, and Development Policy in Eastern Kentucky, by Cynthia L. Duncan and 

William A; Duncan, Mountain Association for Community Economic Development. 

> m 

Development and Management of Forest Resources for Rural Development in the Pacific 
Northwest, by Joe B. Stevens^ Department of Agricultural and Resource Economics, 
Oregon State University. 

#• 

Natural and Human Resources; Major Public Policy and Minority Rural Land Ownership, 
Management, ami Use, by T T. Williams, Richard Morse, and Avery Webber, 
Tiiskegee Institute; wife comments by Paul Barkley, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington State University; Brady J. Deaton, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; and Marty Strange, 
Center for Rural Affairs. ~ 



Part VI 

Water and Poverty in the ^^hw^gm Helen Ingram, University of Arizona; E Lee 
Brown, University of New Mejjj^Gary Wtatherford, Sfnta Clara University; Gil 
Bonem, the Center for Natural Resource Studies; $teve Mummc, Colorado State 
University; and Wide Martin, University of New Mexico. 

Indian Natural Resource Development: The Impact on Poverty: Overview of Issues, and 

Proposals for Research by Susan Williams, Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver and 

, Kampebhan; with comments by John Folk* Williams, Western Network r and Allen V. 

Kntese, Resources for the Future, Inc. 

♦ 

J , ■ * . 

The six-part series. ^4Hhe overview paper are available from: the National 

Center for Food a^^Jg^feural Policy, Resources for the Future, Inc., 1755 

Massachusetts Aven^^jJP \*&shington, D.C 20036. 

Kenneth R* Farrell, Director 
National Center for Food and iV 
' Agricultural Policy 
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THE CITY BOUSE AND THE COUNTRY HOUSE; m 
" LAND-USE POLICIES AND RURAL POVERTY IN THE NORTHEAST 

by Wank J.^ Popper 

For a region with an urban reputation, the Northeast is surprisingly 

rural • The region — by the Census Bureau's definition, the nine states from 

Maine through Pennsylvania and New Jersey-Vbas 7.39 million people in noh-> 

metropolitan areas, ^ a larger population ' than New York City* Pennsylvania, 

with fourteen Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas containing over v four- 

fifths of its population, also has 2.15 .million nonmetropolitan residents— y 

2 

the biggest rural population of any state in the country. The region is 
full of large, sparsely settled, environmentally valuable near-wilder- 
nesses : Maine's Unorganized Territories, Vermont's Northeast Kingdom-, New 
York's Adirondack Park, New Jersey's Pine Barrens, * Pennsylvania's North 
Central Highlands, the* Delaware Water Gap* bridging New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The region is heavily agricultural, especially in its Middle ■ Atlantic 

areas. Large \arts of New York and Pennsylvania have historically had 

highly productive agricultures, and* New Jersey— away from the twin* gashes 

of the . New Jfesey Turnpike and the Garden State Parkway— deserves to be 

called the Garden State. Yet the Northeast's six New England states — which" 

contain about three-eighths of its area and nonmetropolitan population^ — * * 

have rooky soil that might? have totally prevented farming had America been 

a 

settled west to east. Nowhere in the Northeast is agribusiness prevalent. 

... * * 
The Northeast has extensive long-forested areas (the Adirondacks and 

the northern part of Maine, the Pine Tree State), others that are reverting 

to forest as agriculture declines (much of inland northern New England)/ 

and three national forests (Allegheny in Pennsylvania, Green Mountain in 

Vermont, White Mountain in New Hampshire and Maine) • The region has some 

mining and other extr^jptive industries— there is, for instance, much coal 
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in northeast and western Pennsylvania, marble in Vermont, granite in New 

•Hampshire (the Granite State), still some oil in western Pennsylvania, -and 

the Adirondacks have the world 's largest zinc, garnet, ilmenite, and opes- 

pit magnetite mines^ Comparatively little of the Northeast (2 percent) Is 

6 v ■ t 

federal land; there are no big national parks or Indian reservations', no 

rangelahds at all* But the Northeast has large state holdings — at leTast a 

tenth of Connecticut, New' York, and Pennsylvania is .in state' parks and 

forests* . * • 

The region has rural enclaves of wealth— in, for example, northwest 

Connecticut, south coastal Maine, coastal Rhode Island, the Adirondacks, 

■v . 

parts of southern Vermont ancf New Hampshire, Pennsylvania's Bucks County, 

% - 

Massachusetts' Martha's Vineyard, Nantucket, and Cape Cod —that are often 

* 

interspersed with (and served by) larger rural areas of poverty • (The 1980 
poverty line for -a farm ^family of four persons, two* adults under 65 and two 
children under 18, is an annual * income under $7,096* ) There are other* * 
more self-contained rural poverty areas in northern and* eastern Maine, 
central and western .Massachusetts , northern Rhode Island, northern New 
Hampshire, the Northeast Kingdom, the Pine Barrens, central and ^western 
Pennsylvania, and northern, central, and western New .York, especially the 
Appalachian counties along the- Pennsylvania border. The insulated jSoverty 
areas tjsually have unproductive agricultures, or are near small, fading * 
mill or manufacturing towns;" .The people ojf the rural Northeast, rich or 

poor, are largely native-born whites. Only about 1 percent of the region's 

9 r ' 

rural population is black, but approximately 26 percent of its rural 4 

10 

poverty population. The Hispanic, Indian, Oriental, and foreign-born 

^pro portions of its rural poverty nppulation are negligible. Eleven percent 

; " ^ * 11 

-of its total nonmetropolitan population is in poverty* 

\ * * 
To the Midwestern or Western eye, much of the rural Northeast has a 

ha If -European, well-maintairied look. The British past is evident — eveh in 

such namea^as New Hampshire, New Jersey, New, York, New England, at a 

greater remove Pennsylvania and Maine. The conservationist impulse — to 

-preserve the land heritage— is strong. Yet parts of .the region- are ex- 
's 

per iencing £&st growth in rural population. The Northeast is dotted- with 
areas of relatively recent second-home development: southern Vermont, 
central New Hampshire, the New Jersey shore, Pennsylvania's Podtanos, 
Massachusetts" Berkshires, New York's Adirondacks, Catskills, and Finger 



Lakes. New' England ^s one of the centers of the back-to-the-land move-- 
oent.T Between 1970 and 1980, fche nonmetropolitan counties of New Jersey 
grew by 52 percent. 13 Small Massachusetts and southern New Hampshire towns 
are attracting new high-teci? factories. All these rapid land-use changes 
have_d.nvigorated the region's traditional commitment to envirOnmentafism; 
For instance, a 1981 stud^ by a Chicagoan of; si* nationally significant 
experiments in state land-use regulation fo'und three in the Northeast— New 
York's 'Adirondack Park Agency Act, Pennsylvania's program for controlling 
strip^aining, and Vermont w s effort to plan and regulate most large land 



uses. v 



T 

Drawing its illustrations primarily from the Northeast, this paper 
* first argues that- most rural land-use policies have urban origins that 
predispose them toward protecting existing property values,, stimulating,, 
economic development on behalf of people who already have some Cor a good 
deal pf) money, and maintaining the environment. The policies were never' 
. much intended to help the poor, promote broadly based economic development, 
or- equalize the distribution of land resources (and the economic .return 
*£rom them). In rural areas, as i^T urban ones, the land-use policies hatfe 
largely succeeded in their primary aims. But as a- result, they hav*— often 
regreSsively— slighted antipoverty, broad economic-development , and Sistri- 
butionai «oals or made their attainment harder. The pamper then shows that 
rural land-use policies can reconcile .the divergent sets of goals j it 
•offers two 'feasible approaches— one ongoing, the- other emerging— that allow" 
land-use policies* to. do more for- the poor, broad economic development, apd 
resource redistribution without abandoning the policies' initial objec- 
tives. The paper ■ concludes wjtth . suggestions" for land-use" research that 
would , aid the new approaches. With minor modifications, .the- paper's a«u- 
ment applies in rural places outside the Northeast. , \ 

The City House: The Urban t Roots of Rural Land-Ose Policies' 

» - * 

The two distinctive American contributions to land -use policy are 
zoning and the national park. Americans invented them, and to this' day no 
other nation has -a true equivalent of . zoning-. Both devices developed in 
the Northeast in . the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries— 
admittedly a time when the nation was more Northeastern than today. ' Both 
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devices originate^ primarily with financially well-off, politically liberal 

WASP businessmen and citydwellers — Progressives, in the era's terminology— 

who sought to restrain economic development and channel it in the direc- 

*tions they approved* Both devices are typically opposed by those they 

harms the proprietors of pariah and not-yet-arri^ed industries , some 
i 

established industrialists who dislike any public intervention that does 
not subsidize' them, -others — including the urban and rural poor — who would' 
benefit from the development the devices prevent* Both de*j^es are. pro- 
foundly urban. 

Zoning — establishing districts ani controlling the land uses in them — 
is the better-known case. In 1909 the Supreme Court upheld a zoning-like 
1903 ordinance that limited the height of Boston buildings, but the de- 
vice's earliest precursors were the nuisance laws, often going back to 
colonial times, that restricted the location atfd^operation of objectionable 
land uses such as factories, tanneries, and slaughterhouses* Well into the 
twentieth century, zoning mechanisms werfe usea to segregate objectionable 
poor people such as the blacks and Irish. NeW York's landmark 1916 zoning 

jj ordinance foUght objectionable land uses ^ar^ ^obj Actionable poor people; 
wealthy Protestants and ^German Jews on Fifth \ A\*fenue instituted it to pro- 
tect the affluent residential* and shopping district from 'the. spread of 

' Seventh Avenue garment factories owned by poorer Polish and Russian Jews 
and operated by far • poorer immigrants.Xf rom a variety of ethnic back- 
grounds. . \ 

\ 

The New York ordinance eventually lec^ the Commerce Department under 
Secretary Herbert Hoover and President ( a lso\ former Massachusetts Governor) 
,CajLVin' Coolidge — then considered the sort of Ebpderate. Republicans who would 
save business from its excesses— to' issue* model zorting legislation! the 
1924 Standard State Zoning Enabling Act was quickly; adopted by the, many 
states that wanted their localities to zone. A 1523 Massachusetts zoning 
case, Nectow v. City of* Cambridge , went to «the Supreme Gourmand became one 
of the key decisions upholding the device. By 1930 'pearly e^fery state had 
enacted a version of the enabling act permitting zoning in all or most of 
their counties, cities, , and towns. During the voracious posW-19^5 expan- 
sion of most metropolitan areas, zoning became sijburban— and again acquired 
a reputation 'as a means to exclude objectionable poor people and their 
industrial and residential land uses. The If 70s environmental variants of- 
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suburban zoning— growth-control ordinances, urban limit Mnes, and the 
like— confirmed the reputation. Nearly all large- and medium-sized Ameri- 
can municipalities have zoning, and it has now. been the nation's basic 
urban land-use control for two generations. 

The origins of , the national park and its variants are similarly urban* 
Northeastern, established-wealthy. The first proposal for a "nation's 
park" (in the Rockies) came %n 1832 from George Catlin, a Philadelphia 
writer and painter of substantial means, who later— along with other North- 
east patricians such as Cornelius Hedges and Nathaniel Langford— lobbied 
for the 1872 creation of Yellowstone %atibnal Park. Among their allies was 
perhaps the riehest man in the country, Jay-Cooke, the New York City banker 
and railroad magnate, who Relieved ^th^remote park would attract tourists 
who would have to come by train. 16 New York State's 1892 creation of the 
Adirondack Park, the Northeast's first major state park (and as big as 
Vermont, larger than "any national park outside Alaska), was motivated by 
such figures -as "Adirondack" Murray, an eminent Boston Clergyman, and . 
Verplanek Colvin, a comfortable Albany naturalist, along with numerous 

wealthy residents of New York City who owned large Adirondack "camps" 

17 ' - 
actually lavish summer estates of rustic decor. Subsequent national 

^forces in the par k-and -forest movement were New York's Theodore Roosevelt, 
Pennsylvania's Gifford Pinchot, New Jersey's Wood row Wilson (whose admin- 
istration established the National Park Service in 1916), and New York's 
Robert Marshall — Progressives all. Local poorer residents , of Wyoming, 

Montana} - and New York resisted the creation of the Yellowstone and 

18 

Adirondack Parks, just as the ^les^s wealthy neighbors of national and 
state^ parks, forests, and wildernesses resisted later public acquisitions. 
Those who sometimes travel thousands of miles for recreation on these 
lands — persons whom University of California, Santa Barbara historian 
Roderick Nash calls "nature importers" 1 ^ — have traditionally been 
relatively affluent. 20 ' 

* 

Zoning and the national park share not ^only urban social origins, but 
also urban underlying assumptions. Bc^th devices are intended to limit 
densities — of land uses and populations, and therefore of structures and 

to 

technologies (such as autoiaobiJfes and manufacturing processes). Both de- 
vices restrict quantitative* increases in densities (more apartments or 
trailers in suburbs, say, or more roads in national parks) and qualitative 1 

■ • - 10 



shifts In their, components or character that are In effect increases in 
density * (more poor people in city neighborhoods and suburbs, more logging 
in national parks)* Bo^" devices are based -on the assumption that in- 
creases in densities produce greater negative externalities Cthjat is, 
higher third-party social costs). Yet the assumption, while valid in 
crowded cities and suburbs,, is often uncertain in rural *r*as, especially 
lightly settled ones that have room to absorb many of the externalities. 
The . devices also assume that decreases £n densities— rare in urban 
areas — are not much of an issue; in the unlikely event that they occur 
naturally, the devices will not stand in their way. The devices* assume, 
that large numbers of apparently plausible increases in densities are in 
fact bad, must be prevented »or at least controlled. The devices, in their 
emphasis on limiting densities, amount to urban mechanisms for ruling out 
many '-forms of urban development . 

The urban, density-limiting assumptions of zoning and the national 
park extend into their operating principles. Both devices rely on regu- 
latory mechanisms backed by land-use plans or maps—each mutually rein- 
forcing ways to prevent unwelcome densities. Both devices set density 
standards for land uses— for Instance, minimum lot sizes In urban are^s, 
camping restrictions In national parks, aesthetic criteria everywhere. 
Both devices separate land uses; forbid combinations of land use's incom- 
patible in. abutting areas, confine soma land uses to designated areas, 
designate areas prohibited to .other land^uses, prohibit • still other Idnd 
uses anywhere— all to limit density and its coftseqbences. Urban zoning , 
ordinances that .cluster* factories are equivalent to national park regula- 
tions that group 'concessions. The suburb's residential v 2onfe* where 
... * # 

single -family homes sure permitted but -apartments proscribed has Its coun- 

terpart in the -na&or^al forest's wilderness area where grazing "is allowed 
but mining outlawed. And so on. Thus zoning and the national park employ 
urban, density-limiting techniques v tb cut off a good deal of land-use 
change. . , . 

The devices have never charmed those who mig£t benefit most from . 
land -use change — the poor. The suburban exclusionary zoning that, for • 
example, requires half t£e vacant residential land within §0 miles of New 
York City's Times Square^to have lot size of^at least an acre has l«^g 
been a target of civil-rights a63 public-housing groups. In Houstch, the 

■ ? . ' ■ a 
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only large American city without zoning, poor blacks and His panics have 
%always opposed it because they see it as a threat to their chances of 
bringing in extra cash by operating a grocery in the front of their house 
or a repair shop in the garage j* wealthier groups in the city have been 

' PP ' ' 

somewhat mora likely to support zoning. The West's recent Sagebrush 
Rebellion was in part a revolt by the local (white) poor against the con- 
straints all forms *of federal, public -land place on local, -economic devel- 
23 ' • ' 

• opment. There have been similar, local Resistances to North Carolina 

national parks and Minnesota national wildernesses, 2 ^ In North -Carolina's 
Swain County (80 percent federally owned) , residents complain that 
? . -Great. Smoky Mountains National Park 11a the most visited national park, in 
the U.S., but that doesn't help our eeonomy any." 2 ^ In urban areas or near 

rlational preserves, the poor tend to see zoning and the national park 

correctly— as alien urban creations impo3edvon thea^by socially or physic- 
ally distant urban elites. *The devices defend* the economic intere^. of 

- existing \ property 'owners by ' hiittering the creation of' new onc#s'. They 
protect .the environment for, people securely established in it. 'ftey atimu- 

✓ late economic development for people who already profit from it . They do 
little or nothing "for the poor. 

The County -House: . The Rural Application of Urban Land-Use Policies ""• 
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The vast bulk of rural land-use policies, in both small towns and the 
countryside, are essentially copies of zoning'and the national park. They 
use urban approaches so as to limit density. They restrain economic devel- 
opment, confine it to paths that do not much help the poor. Sometimes the 
rural # land-use policies are the products of transplanted or multi-resi- 
denced urban elites. Often the rural land-use' policies are actual imita- 
tions of urban ongs. When, in the early 1970s, the central Vermont town 'of 
Woodstock (1980 population r 1,178)- had to redo its zoning 'because it was 
undertaking a historic-preservation program largely financed by the Bocke- 

it 

feller family, it slightly adapted model language put out by the nearby 
' Ottauquechee Regional "Planning Commission. The commission Jc&i in turn 

borrowed iis language from the zoning of Burlington, Vermont's largest* 
' ° ity ^ whiGh derived fr0E the ordinance of Boston, New England's largest. 

ci£y -• — on back to the. 1924 Commerce Department model enabling act, .the' 
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19J§ Net* York City zoning law f # *and the 1903 %3ston one. In their, transfer 
from, urban to rural areas, land-use policies undergo some change — minimum' 
•v lot sizep becosse larger, say, or sawmills replace apartments as objectidn- 
ble uses I But. ^the rural land-use policies pema^n variations on an urban, 

asity-limitlng theme. ' * * * % * 

. -# ■• • ■ " ' f * ' " - 

* Until "at least the early 1970s f however, marly rur^L localities" were 

'reluctant to ■ adopt # land-use policies'. Some ^ were too, poor to want them, * 

others too lightly ? Settled to -need them, still others too conservative or* 

ruggedly individualist to tolerate thorn. -There were localities that, for 

instance, considered* the policies- a step* toward socialism; in 197**f V ♦ 

Bolivar, New York' (1£7b population : 1,285), in Appalachian-depressed 

Allegany County, rejected 2onin& as a cryp to-Communist plot and-^-a bit 

27 

inconsistently — because w Spiro Agnew started as 4 zoning. officer. m Some 

rural localities adopted land-use policies, but "only in the weakest- form 

th.dy eduld arrange. , They were largely unwilling to take advantage 1 of the 

opportunities offered, by the -state enabling acts. As of 1967, nonmetro- 

politan local governments spent an average of 70 cents a year for each 
- 28 

resident on^ all land-use activities —a figure that represented under 
$1,000 annually for a ^own with the 1960 population of Woodstock, Vermont. 

In ; 1971, only 40 percent of Nej* York State's town^ h$d zonipg* and no coun- 

29 ' * c 

ties. There have been repeated cases in Connecticut and New Jersey where 

9 

lightly staffed rural local governments could hot even find copies of their 
planning documents or zoning ordinances. Such communities' ^rue £ancUuse 
policies were not to have ?ny.. The localit'iete allowed economic develop- 
ment — at whatever rate— to proceed unaffected by land-use policy. 

Yet by the early 1970s the national * development boom that had lasted 
the entire previous decade was putting growth pressures on rural areas that 
had never experienced theft. The Interstates .v^re- beginning to be com** 
pie ted — for example, Interstate 87, the Northway, made the Adirondacks 
easily accessible to much of the Northeast. 1 New second-home ,c&Lonies a^d 

developments appeared throughout the region, especially in Pennsylvania/s 

0 ^1 * * 

Poconos and New York's Catskills. Much of the region's farming continued 

to decline > particularly in New England — for the first time Vermont had 

more pNsepfe ^han^cows. Northern New England,, from the St. Lawrence 

Valley to central Maine, was one ©f America's great areas, of nonmetro- 




politan population growth. The environmental movement emerged to resist 
all these land-use transformations^' * 

A targe number of governments in the rural Northeast responded with 
more active land-use policies'; but again they used the urban jaodels of 
•zoning and the national park to counter what was ^considered too much— or 
the wrong kinds—of economic development. Some relatively wealthy locali- 
ties, such as Woodstock, strengthened their z*oning*on their own initiative. 
Other, localities— for instance, in- Massachusetts— -invigorated their 
conservation commissions , a municipal body indigenous to* New England that 
often combined regulatory (zoning) and preservation (national park) func- 
tions. 34 ■ . * 

Most states began to zone environmentally important areas or activi- 
ties. With federal funding Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Jersey 
produced effective coastal-management programs. Pennsylvania began a pro- 
m to control strip-mining that became a national model and eventually 
ceived federal funding. Maine developed a program to' regulate siting of 
large f^cilitl^s,, and Vermont one to zone the whole state and also stive 
localities incentives to zone. Many, Northeast states — Massachusetts was a 
leader— devised programs to preserve wetlands. 35 New York and New Jersey 
began stajte zoning ^programs*/ £o preserve farmland, and localities such as 
. Pennsylvania % tyesjb i$e$$£jJel& Township ' begafc 1 local ones . 36 Many states 
.started special regional programs to limit 'development in rural areas of 
mainly private holdings (Massachusetts* Martha's Vineyard, New York's Tug 

Hill) and in ones that mixed private and public — maiqly state holdings 

(New York's Adirondack Park, New Jersey's Pine Barrens, Maine's Unorganized 
Territories). All the Northeast states showed a * renewed interest, in 

•' * ' 

maintaining and protecting their state- parks and forests and (if they had 
them), their national 'ones. 

The rural poor have consistently been indifferent or opposed to these 
measures, Yor they get little benefit from them. The measures have always ' 
seemed ways,' as it were, for wealthy urbanites with country houses to pro- 
tect themselves and th^Lr surroundings and to keep too many other people, 
urban or rural, from* getting , their own country houses. In rural areas with 
strong and seasonally stable economies (perhaps based on recreation or 
tourism), the measures seemed ways for wealthy ruralites to maintain a 
regime 1 that had 'ad/'rfeWl^pl^aiii'fo^ the rural -poor. In the more numerous 
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places *with weak, failing, or seasonally unstable economies, the measures 
offered the 4>oor even less. In the* Adirondadks, where a fifth of the 
.bermartent population la.eks indoor plumbing and the unemployment -rate be- 
en September and June often "goes well over 20 percent, the introduction 
of ' the Adirondack Park Agency 's regional land-use controls provoked what 
amounted to a oivil resistance— featuring '♦citizen speak-outs," demonstra- 
tions 'in Albany-, deliberate non-compliance, and low-lefrel violence-rbetween 
19.73- and 19?? and resentment that lingers still. The Adirondack experience 
deterred New York State' from, creating an equivalent agency for the Cats- 
kills.^ A speaker of the Vermont House, a far-from-wealthy farmer, 

* 

denounced the state's land-use program— for much of the 1970s perhaps the 
' ■ ' 39 

nation's most ambitious— as . coming from the "stratosphere of the elite." 

Similarly, there is little evidence that £oor or small farmers greatly 

' • * 40 ■ . 

support farmland-preservation programs that rely on- state zoning, since 

they often want a chance to sell their Igfid to a developer to provide for 




their retirement. 

u-£r ban-style state and local programs to limit the density of rural 
land use often favor large*. developers, rigidify land markets, increase ,. 
^costs for builders and buyers, keep up property values, and even promote 
economic development^ 1 but there is - little evidence that the economic 

v development massively reaches the rural poor, much less that it redistri- 
butes resources "to them. Although these are not supposed to be environ- 
mental programs for wealthy urban vacationer's or rural rich people, the 
poor afee them that way. I once walked through Lake Placid, New York (1980 

* .population: 2,490), with a none-too-affluent local opponent of the Adiron- 
dack Park Agency, a farmer who suddenly gestured to the surrounding, quite 
present mountains and wilderness, saying, "Look at it 'all. It's gorgeous. 
It may not be pristine enough for those A PA purists, but it's basically - 
undeveloped and nearly all of it has no chance of ever K eing built up. 

That's fine with me. It shows we've done a good job of protecting the 

* i 
place all these years. Sow these arrogant outsiders from the Agency come 

42 

. in, tell us we're ignorant about our own land." This is not an anti- 
environmental know-nothing, a builder-at-any-priee— it is a man who both 
cares for , the land and knows he, has to make his living from it. His voice 
is authentic; the poor do* not differ substantially from others in their 



But too many 
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land-use policies threaten—however inadvertently — to keen" the rural poor 
in picturesque goverty. Then they deliver on their promise, *' 

Ignoring the City Bouses. fcural-jStyle Land-Use Policies 

I 

■ ■ :. ' . . \ . ■ • '. " * 

Might the pro'mlse be different? The answer is yes. In recent years 

many rural Northeast governments have started to pursue land -use policies 

that do not have urban . origins or density-limiting intentions, and so suit 

rural settings better. The new policies — whether they are a reaction toi 

• Depression-level conditions in rural economies or the inability of past 

policies to help Cor avoid harming) the poor — jpy more .attention to*eco T 

nomic development than previous ones. The new policies are a way of accon^- 

modating or encouraging market forces ^operating in rural places without 

assuming, they are totally like those in v urban ones. ^ 1 

' A number of rural Northeast governments no longer automatically take 

the urban, approach of limiting development's dens i ty; Instead they limit 

its externalities, regardless of density. In the interest of economic' 

development they assume that increases in externalities, not in. densities', 

are k ne proper concern Of land-use policies — a sensible assumption anywhere 

(including cities and suburbs ), bu\ especially in" rural "areas lacking 

•dense populations. In Massachusetts, for instance, small towns such as 

Charlemont, Conway, Gay Head, and Groton do not establish zoning ^districts 

based on lan^-use classifications, city plans, or maps", nor do they 'even 

try to control the location^ projects. They merely 'require that new 

projects meet performance tests — that industrial developments , say, meet 

specified air- and water-pollution standards. ^ " J 

Along similar lines f many local governments do not try to^Drotect 

farmland by agricultural , zoning or other preservation-area devices to fix i 

the sites of farms— rather, they try to give financially marginal farming 

the means to resist the externalities, economic and otherwise ^ of competi- 

tor land uses. As of 1980,, all states- but Georgia and Kansas had property. 

taxes giving farmland — especially that hSld by poor people preferential 

t 4g . • 

treatment. (Most states have other tax. breaks f or • non -farmer rural! tes 

ft v 4? - 

who ar^f" low- income or land-poor. ) New York had reduced inheritance taxes 

on farmland estates so that hard-pressed heirs would not be ^compelled to 

48 s f 
sell their land for non-farm <uses; it .also had a state law protecting 
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-farming against local zoning— eonstonly called a "right-to-farm" law. 
. Connecticut Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 'and Rhode Island, as well as 
v Biwlington County, New Jersey-, and Suffolk County, New York, had programs 
..to' buy development rights for farmland— that is, .easements that would keep 
it from -being developed. 5 ^ As ^f 1982 the Connecticut Agriculture Depart- 
ment '£ program=-then less than four" years old — bad bought- development . • 
rights' for 2,350 abres on nine' farms at about $1,600 an acre. These had 
been selected .from over 250 offers to sell development rights. . Pennsyl- 
' vania had several forms of property- and inheritance-tax relief that, were 
. specifically intended for the-' poor, a rlght-to-fans law, a program to buy 

development rights, and a governor's, executive' order prohibiting state 
-'"Agencies from taking development aqtions that) would diminish the supply of 
prime farmland.- > 

In an interesting 'variation on defending the land uses of the poor 
from the externalities of those of the wealthier* New Jersey's Pinelands 
C&ramis^ion exempts 'the main residences of "Pineys"-- a nonderogatory term 
for the often-poor natives of the .Pine Barrehs-*-f rom the minimum-lot-size 
requirements others, must meet. The Commission believes Chat the Pineys • 
'represent "a cultural, social, and economic link to the essential character 
of. the Pinelands." If "a Piney. wishing to build a dwelling on a lot can* 
show membership , in a family that has lived In the Pinelands for at least 20 
* years and primary emp^ypent*"in 3 resource-rel&ted activity in the Pin«- 
la: *ds (lumbering, bog-irds^pr duetiort, sarvi and gravel extraction, ori agri- 
culture such a? cranberry or\blueberi?y cultivation), the lot-size require- 

53. 

me t is reduced or .valued . 

Some rural Northeast governments l^ave deliberately, begun to neglect 
both the densities and externalities of development— they have simply 
stepped away from their past land-use policies in order* to promote growths 
In an early instance, in the middle 1970s, the Adirondack Park Agency ~ 
under pressure from the park's localities that had * consistently, resisted 
^the agency's concept of environmer. tali sm— gave up regulatory jurisdieti n 
over most wetlands, modified its minimum-lot-size requirements (which pre- 
' viously had allowed' only one new building per ^3 acres on most of the 
Park's private land), became less insistent that localities zone Cor zone 
all their land or use the zoning techniques the agency wanted), . hired a 



staff economist who was an Adircn4ack native (both firsts), and simplified 
an<£ speeded procedures for applicants, especially small onfes. 

More recently, a "large, number of Northeast ryiral localities have 
sought to apply to their land -use policies the Reaganesque perspective of 
"regulatory reform* 1 * In north-central tdnneqticut, for instance, Windsor 
1 980 population : 25 , 04} has established an interagency group, described as 
"the point of final approach for most development applications," that 
allows representatives of every relevant city department to comment on a 
project proposal? the developer gets the group's written recommendations t 

EC - ' - 

the end of the- cpy highly expeditious treatment. Federal support for 
-state coastal-management and stripAining programs has dwindled, as have 
the programs themselves- Environmental initiatives in tate and federal 
parks 'and forests have fallen off. In other situations necessarily hard to 
document, rural governments may* quietly drop or hot enforce their past 
land -use policies. Still other governments, especially in the poorest 
localities, never really had l^nd-use policies and so need not dispense 
with them to entice or stimulate development that will help the poor. 

Owning The Country Hsuse: A More Drastic Approach 

'• ". " $g ' • * • if 

There 1st a more radical way to disregard the' densities, externalities, 
and m regulation of* land uses; a new approach to- economic development — or 
rather, one recently rediscovered in an American context — directly attacks 
pr- sent patterns of rural landownership and their distributive consequen- 
ce?. The approach assumes that the concentrated ownerships charaet ristic, 
in the Nprtheast, of \he age of the mill towns and the timber barons are 
still alive. IJt assume**'fciiat land — a key ^factor of production — is denied 
the poor, with, results unfair to them and inefficient for the larger 
society. The approach therefore tries to find ways to give the rural poor 
greater access to land* 

In areas of the country with better soils than most of the. Northeast — 
the Midwest, -for .example— the ^approach takes the form of giving sma^l* or 

eg 

aspiring farmers credit subsidies to buy land, but in the Northeast it 
has focused on community land trusts. These are institutions where land is 

owned by a nonprofit (and therefore lightly taxed) group that rents it 

usually at below-market .prices — to individuals for timbering, farming, or 
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■homesites for as long as 99 years. The trust's initial land typically 
comes through donation (often creating tax breaks for the donor). The 
rental income pays for ^property taxes and. the 'purchase of additional land. 
There are operating land- trusts in, among other rural Northeast localities, 
St. George, Vermont j Hancock County, Maine f the Monadnock Mountain area of 
southern* Sew .Hampshire; and the Ottauquechea Valley area of central Ver- 
mont. A prime ^advantage of land , trusts is thfct the initial donation may 
come from anywhere^. _ The one in poverty-strickeh Hancock County— where 91 
percent of the 'adult population cannot qualify far a 'bank- loan— came from, 
the Carmelite order of nuns. The long-runS^eonomic-development potential 

5? 

of land trus s has barely been- tapped. • 

A more challenging alternative is to take political action against the. 

large ownerships to document their extent, chart their Impacts, and advo- 

ea'e ways to undo hem. Several Nader-style groups, federal and state 

research agencies, and investigative reporters have in recent years found 

that the concentration of American rural landownership is much like that of 

a Third World country to which the State Department, would recommend land 

reform. In Maine seven outside timber-and-paper companies, hone with head- 

quarters closer than Stamford, Connecticut, own 6.5 million acres — over a 

third of the state's land*" (and an area larger than Massachusetts and Rhode 

Island combined) that accounts for 87 percent of the timber industry's 

58 

landholdings in Maine and. 90* percent of its production. In the Adiron- 

dacks one percent of the' owners hold more than the private - land , and 

three timber firms own more than 125,000 acres (sraut 195 square miles) 

■apiece. 59 The little-known Coe-Pingree timber holdings in New Hampshire 

' 60 
and Maine— owned by one family— reportedly total about 1.1 million acres. ; 

The less-known holdings of the Phipps family— descendants of Andrew 

Carnegie's onetime accountant and reputedly the biggest Northeast land- 

61 \ 
owners — have never been publicly estimated. . \- 

The most revealing data for the overall region comes from the Agricul- 
ture Department's 1978 Landownership Survey, which found that the largest 5 
percent of owners— whether individuals or corporations — held 35 percent of 
the Northeast's farmland, ranging from 46 percent in Main* to 18 percent in 
Vermont. Looking at the figures from the opposite standpoint— that of the 
poor— the smallest 37 perc^it of owners held less than 3 percent of the 
Northeast's farmland. When the Survey examined all of the Northeast's 
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land — that is, primarily rural land rather than farmland — it foiled that the 
largest 1 percent of owners held *16 percent of the region, with a high of 
73 .percent in Maine (presumably because of the timber holdings) and a low 
of 14 percent in Vermont. The largest 5 percent of owners held 76 percent, 
wi^h 87 percent in Maine and 37 percent, in Vermont. The smallest 87 per- 
cent of owners held 10 percent of the Northeast's land. 62 Jhis is not the 
even distribution of rural landownership envisioned by J&f fersonian yeoman 
democracy. % 

r 

By far the best recent study of the economic-development impacts 'of 
concentrated rural land ownership comes from central and southern Appala- 

« 

chia. A six-state, SO-county project sponsored by the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, led by the Highlander Center in New Market, Tennessee, and 
conducted by 60 local people around the region first documented the re- 
gion's concentrated ownership — primarily by large absentee coal, oil, and 
timber companies and wealthy individuals. Then it demonstrated that the 
big landowners consistently (usually intentionally) avoided property taxes, 
used their near-monopoly positions to depress local wage rates and supplier 
prices, kept public services at minimum levels to discourage competitor 
.corporations and industries, prevented diversification of economic oppor- 
tunities, constrained the supply of land and housing, impeded the expansion 
of local lending institutions f and drew capital out of the region. The 
result for many local people was poverty — low income, little job security, 
high unemployment, no credit, prevalent company or one-industry towns, 
vulnerability to boom-and-bust cycles, inadequate public services, exces- 
slve taxation for what services there were, high prices for land and 
housing. The ownership patterns went a long way toward explaining rural 
Appalachians decades-long depression. Although Appalaohia's rural owner- 
ship concentrations are somewhat higher than the Northeast's and their 
effects more marked, one can recognize Appalachia-like inhibition of eco- 
nomic development in many of the poorer parts of the rural Northeast, such 
as northern Maine's timber counties or some of. western Pennsylvania's coal 
ones. 

While none has been pursued in the Northeast, there are plausible 
policies ^that .could reduce ownership concentration and its impacts. As a 
direct result of the * Appalachian Regional Commission -Highlander Center 
project, Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia have passed laws 
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to make large landowners pay a greater share of property taxes. 



Several 



\Midwest states have long limited ^corporate and outside ownership of land or 

farmland. 66 In some near-monopoly situations, antitrust laws could be 

67 1 
invoked against concentrated ownerships. Community organizers are always 

pleased with the education and mobilization that follow local publicity 
about concentration figures} for this purpose and -for monitoring changes in 
land owners hip concentration over time, it would be helpful if the Agricul- 
ture Department's 1978 Landownership Survey— the first such national effort 
since 19U6 68 — could be repeated regularly, perhaps every ten years. States 
and rural localities could undertake similar surveys. Some environmental 
impact statements could be required to deal with the ownership , concentra- 
tion effects of proposed projects. Local and state land-use bodies could 
do likewise in their regulatory reviews. Public and private groups could 
do more to examine ownership concentration, its trends, and its conse- 
quences . ' 

Understanding the Country Houses ?leeded Land-Use Research 

Most past rural lanU-use policies, because- they originated in cities 
or among the wealthy (usually both), have not done much to stimulate 
broadly based rural economic development or help the rural poor. The newer, 
rural-style land-use policies and attacks on concentrated ownership may yet 
do more. The time could be propitious. The federal government, except for 
some anti-pollution, taxation, and data-gathering activities, has largely 
lost interest in rural land-use policies, leaving the field free for state 
and local initiatives. The deep rural recession that has hit many already- 
poor areas in the last few years shows few signs of dissipating and ^nay 
eventually provide a climate forj sharp policy departures comparable to that 
of thdk 1930s. Misguided or regressive conceptions of environmentalism are 
giving way to ones with more room for economic development. 

What sort of research would clarify the possibilities for the newer 
policies? First, it \would ,help to know more about what effects the poli- 
cies that have been adopted— for instance, performance standards, prefer- 
ential taxation, right-to-farm laws, purchases of development rights, 
regulatory simplification and streamlining, the federal government's 
desertion of state land-use programs, property taxation »imed' more at the 
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large owner, limitations on ownership concentration—are actually having. 
In some circumstances regulatory reform may harm the environment or anti- 
ownership, measures discourage economic development, but we do not know if 
such policies* costs exceed their benefits'. Nor do we know their un- 
expected costs and benefits, or their tradeoffs between short- and long- 
term effects. Along^the same lines, we naed more research on "what happens 
to the poor rural localities that renounce (or never. had) effective land- 
use policies. These near-desperate bids to get or retain development do 

they succeed? Do they fail? Do they make any difference at all? Do #hey 
work for some projects or. places but not otners?. We hav«* no idea. * 
Second, it would be useful to take, another look at the economies of 
scale that are supposed to justify the accumulation by corporations and 
wealthy individuals /Of large amounts of land. ' Are large timber operations, 
mines, or farms really more efficient than small ones? Do they in fact 
result in lower prices and better products for consumers, higher-, wages and 
better working conditions for employees, and less total .environmental 
damage? The Appalachian findings suggest not, as does a good deal of re- 
search on California agribusiness,^ 9 but there is no hard evidence for any 
rural Northeast land use.« ' The economic advantages of large scale," if they- 
exist at all, may spring mainly from artificial biases such as inequitable 
taxes i better access to credit and government, more advantageous tie-ins f 
with suppliers, buyers, and middlemen, and the -almost automatic assumption 
of business people, bankers, publjjp officios, and economists that the 
large producer must inherently be more efficient. But on closer analysis, 
if the biases were reduced or even if they were not, tiie small producer 
might emerge as more efficient (and benevolent) in a surprising number of 
situations. Alternatively, the large producer might not have to be so ^ 
large, and there might be more room for hew small produ^prs. Yet without" 
analysis — for instance, a comparison of two similar rural Maine small 
towns, one owned primarily by a few large timber companies and the other 
with more dispersed ownership — we do not know. ^° 

Last, we need a better conceptual framework for devising and evaluat- 
ing rural land -use policies, one less dependent on urban, density-limiting 
assumptions."^ Too many— indeed, nearly all — of the ways we have typically 
looked at rural land-use changes are obvious borrowings 1 of century-old 
concepts from cities and suburbs. The transplants are derivative, super- 
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fictal, unable to take root in the countryside. They rarely work truly 
well, even for the rich. They most often harm the p*bor. There have to be 
more effective ways to examine and choose land -use policies than by 
focussing only on the densities and externalities they create in rural 
areas that may already have abundant room to absorb both. Better ways to 
comprehend rural land-use policies would devote at least as much attention 
to economic development as to its side effects., might lead to arrangements 
that combine more development on = rural land with greater equality in its 
ownership. If we are to help the rural poor, we need a deeper grasp of 
what is happening on their meager bit of earth. 
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COAL, POVERTY, AND DEVELOPMENT POLICY IN EASTERN KENTUCKY - - 

by Cynthia L. Duncan and William A. Dunoan 

' Introduction ( 

Bumper stickers on cars and pickup trucks in eastern Kentucky reads **" 
COAL IS K-ENTUCKY'S ACE W THE ROLE* State agencies 'and Congressional 
representatives promote Kentucky coal, seeking larger markets and smaller 
environmental, health , safety,, and taxation .costs for the industry* 
Congressman Hal Rogers , from southeastern Kentucky, recently introduced a 
bill which would eliminate a '15 percent cut. in the depletion allowan&s for 
coal and iron ore, scheduled* to take effect next October. He said. "We 
already have huge piles of coal sitting on the ground. Ecfuipment Is lying 
idle. Coal operator's already have, their backs against the wall. The last 
thing in the world we need is another tax 'increase* like this one" ( The 
. Hazard Herald- Voice , June Z$ t 1983). .When the Republican candidate for v 
governor* in thfe state met' with coal industry executives recently, he 
promised to reduce taxes and regulations for the industry if elected 
( Lexington Herald-Leader , September 15 » 1 983 ) • 

These politicians are echoing their constituents * point of view. 
Almost every coal county resident— -store clerks, car dealers, miners, and 
mine operators— will agree that the jobs which accompany growth in the coal 
Industry are the key to the region's prosperity. However,- coal actually 
does- not provide many jobs compared to the capital investment required. 
(Checchi, 1966) 'and the costs bdrne by communities. The jobs it does 
provide come and go with a volatile, market without improving income distri- ' 
bution or overall community weil -being. Like other primary industries, 
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coal is especially sensitive to business cycles and changing world markets. 
Historically, the brunt of the industry's instability has b§fen borne by\ 
coal miners and coal communities* * * 

In this paper we argue that ooal mining has not been "developmental* 
in eastern Kentucky and brought lasting benefits to coalfield residents and 
their communities because public policy has failed to make it developmen- 
tal • For over a century the t dominant theme in state, and federal policy 
measures regarding coal has been promotion of market-led growth. However, 
industrial growth alone has not developed the region's communities,. ' EJeono- 
mic development is a process through which local residents make the economy- 
better serve their fundamental needs. The process requires not only econo- 
mic growth, but also patterns of investment and distribution which ensure 
direct and durable benefits for coal communities. To illustrate this 
difference between growth- and development 14 eastern Kentucky^ we .examine a 
coal county and a non-coal county, comparing the patterns, of distribution 
in local economies and relating these %o the quality of their community • 
goods and services. Then we discuss the limitations of past policy toward 
the coal industry in Kentucky. Drawing on insights derived from interna- 
tional development Experience, we propose that policy be formulated to 
rebalance cost and benefits so_ that poor people and poor communities in the 
coal producing areas benefit from the development of these resources. 

Quality of .Life in Coal Counties 

• -i \ * 

Over 75 percent of eastern Kentucky ( counties have been 'chronically 
depressed, since the 1950s. (Davis, ?979) and, overall, they continue to lag 
behind the state and' the hat ion in economic and 'social well-being... When t 
oil prices increased during the decade of .the seventies, coal markets were 
strong and production in the region increased. Economic growth in the ooal 
industry increased employment, and income in. coal counties. However t even 
in tjiese relatively good times f residents of coal counties faced consis- 
tently worse conditions than residents of those eastern Kentucky counties 
which had even a moderate level of manufacturing activity, kuncan and 
Tickamyer (1983) compared the quality of life in coal and manufacturing 
counties in eastern Kentucky, using data for 1977 and 1978, "mild recovery* 
years in which the economy was neither expanding rapidly nor in recession H 
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Their study showed that even when mining brought new jobs and per capita 
incomes rose higher than in nearby manufacturing counties, there was still 
more unemployment, poverty, and income inequality, in coal counties. 

By almost any measure of quality of life, coal counties 'in eastern 
Kentucky are less well off % 

• Unemployment is generally higher in coal countless between 1976 and 
1980 v unemployment in coal counties remained between one and two 
points higher than in manufacturing counties. , 

f . m Income inequality in 1978, /as measured by the Gini coefficient, was 
-.424 in coal counties, compared to .407 in manufacturing counties 
(relatively equal income distribution is represented by coeffi- 
cients^ of .200 to .350). 

• Theyproportion of students who graduated fr^ea hi^h school ' is 
substantially lower in coal than in manufacturing counties: 55 
percent versus 62 percent. 

• Much less housing is built t in Kentucky overall, housing starts 
equaled 161 percent of the increase in households between 1970 and* 
1977 and in eastern Kentucky's non-coal manufacturing counties , 
starts equaled 94 percent of the household .increase. But in coal 
counties with no manufacturing, the figure was only 53 percent. 

• The 1980 census shows that, in coal countiefe f mobile homes 
accounted for 49 percent of the new housing added in the 1970s, 
while in manufacturing counties, mobile homes comprised only 25 
percent of the new homes. 

f". 

• There was a lower level of public water service in coal bounties: 
almost 82 percent of the people in eastern Kentucky's coal counties 
were not served by public water systems in 1975, while the figure 
goes down to 42 percent in manufacturing counties. 

m Overall, coal counties had fewer doctors per thousand residents 
than manufacturing counties: 0.62 versus 0.73, 

• Per capita bank and savings and loan deposits were also lowers 
about $2,790 in coal counties in 1978, and $3,647 in manufacturing! 
Compared to $5,600 in the rest of eastern Kentucky and $7,157 
nationally (in 1979). 

While coal production has not brought the benefits generally expected 
from Job-creating activities, Coal communities have also absorbed. a signi- 
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f leant share of the costs of niining ooal r -cpsts which people feel are the 
price they must pay to allow the industry to work. Landowners find that 
there are fe* limits to what damage can be done to the land in the course 
of taking out the coal. Soil erosion, acid run-off, and coal particles 
leave the .streams heavily polluted in any watershed that is mined. Coal 
dust fills the air near cleaning facilities or heavily> traveled coal haul 
roads. Enormous coal trucks use up underbuilt roads faster than severance 
and local property tax income can rebuild them. And miners continuously 
give their lungs, limbs, and lives in an inherently unhealthy -occupation 
made more hazardous when mine owners seek to economize on safety measures. 

Coal has not proved, to - be. "an, ao,e in the hole* for the people in 
eastern Kentucky coal counties. However coal is a valuable resource which 
the nation will, continue to tap for its energy needs. The foundation of 
economic life for many counties in the region has beea^ and will continue 
to be, coal. Other economic activity like manufacturing has not been able 
to compete with coal for the capital of the finance system* the entrepre- 
neurial energy of the region's residents, and the policy support of state 
and federal government. But the way in which coal has been developed has 
obstructed attempts to improve th# quality of, life^in the region, rather 
than providing the benefits that are supposed to go with economic activity. 

r 

Distribution Mechanisms in Eastern Kentucky Counties 

The Mountain' Association for , Community Economic Development (MACED) 
has begun to look m£re closely at how patterns of natural resource 
development affect Kentucky communities. We are analyzing Johe local 
mechanisms of economic* distribution — the series of public apd private 
investment choices which, taken together, determine the extent to which the 
wealth produced by an area's basic industry is pr is not distributed 
throughout the local economy. In the private sector, the distribution of 
income and l;he investment of wealth are determined by the occupational and 
wage structure of local industry, and by the way royalties and capital are 
infcfsted by corporations, financial institutions, arid families. The public 
sector harvests the fruits of economic growth through taxation policies and 
redistributes- them through fiscal spending decisions. 
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These investment choices and distribution patterns, whether they occur 
in the private sector or the public, depend upon political as well as 
economic factors. Fpr example, public policy 4 at the state and national 
level influences wage levels, credit rates, and the relative profitability 

♦ 

of different investments based on tax policies and other regulations. 

m 

Federal, state, and local policies combine with the local economy to 
determine local development ' patterns . Institutions which control capital 
decide whether to Invest locally. Various combinations of citizens and 
leaders in the counties make decisions about the raising and spending of 
tax revenue. Fundamental distribution patterns are formed. It vis here 
that growth becomes development or it does not. ^^N. 

To Illustrate the role these distribution patterns may play iri 
determining the extent to which economic growth can contribute to economic 
development— to structural improvements which enable the economy to serve 
the fundamental needs of area -residents— we will compare ^economic, . social, 
and fiscal characteristics of a coal county with those of a non-coal county 
in eastern Kentucky. 

Martin County, a 231 square mile county In a mountainous area along 
the West Virginia border of eastern Kentucky, is a good example. It had* 
•inadequate transportation facilities until recently and so produced little 
coal until the boom spurred in 1073 by the oil embargo. Coal-based growth 
has been telescoped into the last ten years, making the effect of current 
public policies and private development practices .all the more visible. 
Now 82 percent of the total earned income in the county comes directly from 
coal mining. The largest mountaintop removal strip mine In the ^world is 
there. In 1981 the bounty produced almost 14 "million tons of coal, making 
it second only to Pike County {over three times its size) in annual coal 
production in the state.' 

Per capita income rose dramatically in Martin County between 1970 and 
1980,^ from $1,759 to $6,885, a nominal growth "of 291 percent. During the 
same period, the- average per capita income in- the Waited States grew 140 
percent to $9,489. Martin was the fortieth poorest county in the United 
States in 1970 btfl" had moved up to the middle of the pack by 1980. Even 
during the recessionary period of 1982, when the official unemployment rate 
was 10.6 percent in Kentucky, and as high as 25 percent ip. some eastern 
Kentucky counties, the figure was only 6.4 percent in Martin County. All 
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in the county appears to be flourishing because its local coal indus- 

try is^ flourishing. 

^owever^ this rapid improvement in income levels and job opportunities . 
has not 'been- reflected in comparable improvements in conmunity goods and 
services. Improvement in the quality of life in the county has not kept 
pace with the increased income levels. Furthermore, although the propor- 
tion of Martin County families living below the federal established poverty 
level decreased from 31 percent to 23 percent between 1-970 and 1980, the 
'actual number of families with incomes of less than 80 percent of JCen- 
tucky's median , family income increased slightly* It appears that the 
decrease the poverty rate is a result of the influx Qf people during the 
decade. /" < . % . 

After losing 2,400 people (21 percent of its population) between 1950 
and 1970, the population increased dramatically during the 1970s, from 
9*377 to I3 f 925-^a growth of almost 50 percent during a period when the 
state of Kentucky as a whole grew by 13 percent. Some 1,500 families moved 
into the county to mine coal, but during most of the decade, housing starts 
amounted to only 12 percent of the total increase in househQlds. Over- 57 
percent of the county's new housing during the 1970s was mobile homes. 

There appear to be several reasons for the county's housing problems. 
First, flat land is scarce and expensive. A house lot near .the county seat 
might cost about $10,000, though there is* little buildable land available 
at any price. 'The Appalachian Land Ownership Task Force documented that 
more than half the land in the county is held by nonresidents. ^Beyond 
that, residents are not confident that the coal boom will last long enough 
to pay off a mortgage. Trailers are a way for miners to keep purchase 
costs down and rent a small plot rather than incurring long-term debt for a 
house ^and^ land. Although they are a r clear improvement over substandard 
housing, they make up such a large' part of housing starts in the county 
because residents have no other choice. Finally, although there is a small 
branch savings and loan associatipn in the county, the county's one bank is 
the primary source of mortgage loang . The bank is working on ways to 
improve its terms now, but for years it has been following the ur^versal 
coalfield practice of minimizing its risk in the event of a downturn in the 
coal market by writing mortgages with 15 year terms and a 25 percent down 
payment requirement. , 
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There 'is little public investment in improving the quality of life 
because general tax revenues and the county budget have not kept pace with 
economic growth. In 1970, the county budget was just under $2 million. In 
1980 it was $4. 7 "million* an increase of only 135 percent in current dol- 
lars. 'Real estate tax revenues grew' a little more, from $80,000 to 
$214,000, but still comprised a minor portion of the budgtt. Federal and 
state funds, including the coal severance tax, make up the res\ of the 
county's revenue. . • 

-This public sector poverty in the face of enormous economic growth is 
also reflected in the county's investment in education, in 1970, the 
county's contribution to its school budget was $267,845, or 15.3 percent of 
the total cost of running its schools. In 1980, the county's contribution 
was $474,205, but had decreased to about 10 percent of the school budget. 
During the same period the total ' expenditure per pupil, including ' all 
federal, state, and local support, grew from $413 to $1,042. But in 1980, 
the average expenditure per pupil in the United States was ,$2,094 and the 
Kentucky average was $1,315, making it forty-seventh in the nation in 
educational funding. * 

There is virtually no county expenditure in health. There are three 
full-time doctors and four more who come from time to time -during each 
week, buV there are no .health facilities at all aside from their offices. 
And while the water system, has recently been extended to serve as many as 
60 percent of the county's residents, there is no sewer system. In several 
communities raw sewage runs -on the surface whenever the ground Is wet until 
it eventually drains into the creek. ' 

Montgomery County, Kentucky, which has no coal; provides a stark 
contrast. It has less land area but a much higher population density? 98 
people per square mile compared to 60 in Martin. It is also flatter, lies 
ju|t outside^^standard metropolitan statistical area CSMSA), and has *a 
more diversified Economic baapj| The economy has developed slowly ove,r the 
past century. Railroads came- ot ply and the county seat served as the 
agricultural trading center for the surrounding area. Since the land is 
not -suitable for large-scale agriculture, farms have remained small. There 
are eleven manufacturing firms in the county. Most are locally owned, but 
manufacturing employment is dominated by three outside firms which located \i 
there in the .mid-1960s and now -provide 6.9 percent of the 2,470 manufactur e 
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ing jobs in the county. Per capita .income in 1986 was $6,444 and median 
family income was $13,648,* 8? percent of 'that in Martin County. v 
Although aggregate incomes have been high and unemployment has been 
relatively low in Martin County over the last ten years, the county's 
economic advances appear to be tenuous. Three out of four jobs in the 
county are in eoaTT There is virtually no* farming or manufacturing, and 
only 12 percent of the workforce is employed in services. Eight percent 
are employed in wholesale or retail trade. No other rural county in the 
state has such a small proportion of self-employed workers." AnM, there is 
a low labor participation rates only 42 percent of the county's working age 
population are in the labor force, compared to 57 percent statewide. Wage 
levels vary widely. While in 1 979 a coal miner made an average of $522 in 
weekly wages, the next highest wage category was less than half of that 

adbunt. Wages ranged down to $160 per week, with a mean of $433. The 
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average gross income per. taxpayer was $21,894, again reflecting the high 
wages for those employed in the coal industry. 

In Montgomery County, on the other hand", average weekly wages have 
been consistently lower*, ranging from a high in* 1979 of $224 -in construc- 
tion to a low of $141 in wholesale and retail trade, with a mean of $178. 
Gross income per taxpayer in, 1980 was only- $11 ,760, a .little over half that 
in Martin. Nonetheless, Montgomery County has fewer families lining in 
poverty s 18.6 percent versus 23 percent in Martin. Part 'of the difference 

r 

may be explained by the fact that the county ha? a labor force parti cipa- 
tion rate of 60 percent and tlxat Its employment and income are distributed 
across, economic sectors , with 9 percent employed in farming, 41 percent in 
manufacturing, 28 percent in wholesale and retail trade, and 10 percent 'in 
services. As would be expected, the 1^78 Gini coefficient, in which a low 
figure represents * a more nearly equal distribution of income, was also 
significantly lower In Montgomery County: .381, compared to .430 in Martin. 

By most of our other measures of development, Montgomery County is 
better off th^n Martin. For Instance, Montgomery has 0.6 physicians per 
thousand people, while Martin toas only 0.3. Montgomery's school budget is 
19 percent higher, on a per pugil basis, and 25 percent more of its adult 
population has graduated from high sfchool* And, while the- majority of new 
housing i^nits in Martin County in the 1970s were trailers, only 11 percent 
of new homes in Montgomery were mobile homes. 



The expected correlation between economic indicators such as income 
and quality of community goods and services does not hold for these two 
cases. Higher wages and higher incomes in Martin have not been translate^ 
into a higher quality of life* '- 

We can begin to investigate the question of why lower incogs support 
a better quality of life in Montgomery County by looking at the private 'and 
public distribution mechanisms through which each county's wealth is 
recycled. There are interesting differences between the two counties. -For 
example, retail sales are ask''' indicator of the vitality in the local econ- 
omy. Although total income and average^ wage' levels were significantly 
higher in Martin County, retail sales were half that of . Montgomery County: 
$2,500 a year per person" compared to $5,000 per person. A brief drive ' 
through each county would ^show why. Montgomery County has well, developed 
commercial districts while Martin County has only a few stores clustered • 
around* the courthouse of its county seat. Thus far, the coal boom has not 
spurred retail. investment. ' ' , 

v Part of the reason for this lack of retail activity may be the lack of 
locally available credit. The single ban^ in Martin County is aggressive, 
but it remains small. Deposit .growth has barely kept "pace with • increases 
in per capita income. Although deposits per capita grew from under $800 'in 
1970 to $2,300 in 1980, this is still low compared to $4 , 1 U* in '.Kentucky 
overall and , an average of $7,512 in the United States. While , the figure 
reflects a low rate of savings in fthe county, the bank president also 
points out that most of the coal is mined, by outside owned companies which 
do not use the local bank. . a •• '*.,*. 

Deposits per capita in. the banks and thrifts in Montgomery County were 
$7,663 in 1980. Over 1 the last five years, while Martin County's 'single, 
bank has had an average loan-to-deposit ratio of 64.48 percent, one bank in 
Montgomery County had an average ratio of 80 percent and all four banks 
together had an average ratio of 73.4 percent. Furthermore, a bank's loan 
mix influences the growth of the local economy. About 20 percent of all 
loans made by Montgomery County banks" are for commercial* projects, and 
about 19 percent are for houses, close to the national norms. In contrast, 
Martin County's bank made 26' percent of its loans for residential purposes 
and only 8 percent for commercial. These differences in lending profiles 
reflect loan demand as well as bank policy. However, whether lack *>f 



financing is constraining new economic initiatives or there is a lack of 
demand ' for C^nancingjin Martin, County t ^it ^is evident that the kind of 
investing o^ which new, locally rooted economic activity feeds is not 
takiag place! - % - * , 

Differences in public sector financing are just as apparent. Most 
public services in eastern Kentucky are provided by coupty goverms^^> . 
The primary source of local revenue to finance these services is the 
property tax , the level of whl$h is determined by the combination of the 
property tax rat^ and the assessed value of the property in tne county. 
Martin County has a property tax rate of about 21 cents per $100 valuation 
and a school tax rate of about 14 cents. Montgomery County has a property 
tax r%te of about ^16 cents and a school rate of about 28* cents* However, 
the real dif£*erenc^ in tax effort appears in the assessment practices: in 
Martin County property assessments run about half of the market value, 
,wkile in Montgomery Bounty they are oyer 90 percent (Kentucky Department of 
Revenue, 1980). < • * ' 

The underassessment of land is reflected in a more extreme form in the 
lack of taxation on mineral holdings." Although Martin County has 1 coal 
reserves with enormous value , less than $200 in real estate tax was paid on 
the coal itself in 1980. For example, .the Appalachian Land Ownership Study 
found that in Martin County in 1979 the largest landowner paid a $7** tax on 
81.333 acres 'of coal and a $17*000 tax on 47,869 acres of land held in the 
county (Appalachian" Regional ^ Commission, 1980). Altogether {Montgomery 
Countians pay about one-third more county taxes per capita than do Martin 
Count ians. The higher assets of Martin County apparently are not being 
tapped to support county services. • 

Montgomery County clearly has .not experienced growth comparable to . 
that in Martin County over the past ten years* In fact, it lost 9 percent 
of its manufacturing, jobs in the 1970s. It also does not appear to have an 
explicit development strategy that Is in some fashion superior to that of 
Martin County. Its chief advantage is that it has not had to face the task 
of trying to harness natural resource development for the benefit of county 
residents, something few coranunities appear to have done successfully. 

Martin County does have to face this task. Its location and topogra- 
phy do not give it development options other than coal. It was an extreme- 
many other eastern Kentucky counties, coal mining has bought income and 
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employment but living conditions have not improved at the same rate. Many 
of. the benefits which^politicians. had projected and residents had hoped 
would come are still lacking. This lack of developmental impact of coaljbn 
the county appears to be a direct, if unintended, result, of an explicit 
economic strategy, which is the subject of the next section. 

..." i ' . * 

/ • ' ' t 

development Policy as Promotion 

•fc* 

As early as 1870, when the national^ economy was expanding after the 
Civil War, Kentucky's governor and legislators made plans to .develop the 
natural resources in the state. Since industrial expansion in the^ North- 
east and Midwest would provide an increasing demand for natural resources, 
they felt that the abundant coal^ir6n, and timber in eastern Kentucky 
could be the means by' whieb/6he ,state would become Integrated into the 
nation's industrial economy. • The state needed both additional capital and 
addition^ labor to jz&rry out these plans, and, as Alan Banks has demon- 
straWa, they developed strategies to attract both to testate. Officials 

y£ > t ■ • 

produced geological surveys and 6 pamphlets describing the opportunities for 
laborers and investors in the state and had recruiting agents operating In 
Europe and northeastern Onited States (Banks, 1979, pp. 60-63). Business- 
men r speeded enthusiastically, and within a few years land and resources 
were sold to outside investors who had the capital to exploit them (p, 70). 
With the support of the state's elected officials, these investors were 
able to bring in railroads and laborers to begin the extraction process. ■ 
Before 1890 coal mining was such a small-scale activity. In eastern 
Kentucky that government re por^^ref erred to it as "farmers' diggings By 
1920, however, the mines in Bell, Harlan, Letcher, and Perry counties had 
hired, nearly 20,000 men, over 60 percent of the workforce, most of them 
employed by large corporations (Banks, 1979, p. 25}. In just a few dec- 

-ades, v - state government had succeeded in attracting the necessary outside 
investment capital, and coal , production that us»d wage labor replaced 
subsistence farming as the core of the local economy. But state policy., was 
confined to promotion of large-scale ou6side investments. .This established 

a pattern in which resource ownership was concentrated and coal production 
occurred with neither regulation nor accountability to the public. 
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• Before the turn of the century over half the land in coal rich coua- 
* • ties was concentrated in the hands of nonresidents (Banks, 1979, p. 58). 

. ,' I9fisp the ^Appalachian Land Ownership Task Force documented concentrated 

- • •• ' : \ , ' " ' ' • 

... and absentee "ownership in eighty Appalachian Counties. The researchers 

, , v fSpund that 53 .percent of the total land surface in their sample-s-whieh 

recorded "all absentee, corporate and government owners with holdings over 

^0, acres, ands. all. local individual owners with holdings over 250 acres"— 

wa$ controlled ! h^ "only % percent of the local population, along with 

absentee holders, corporation, and government." The group also documented 

>t^t. : i80';'jp^i»oeht Of the jsiner^l rights in their sample was absentee owned 

' t ,jAppaIaohian Regional Commission, 1981, p. 1). The top twenty-five land 

J")V^ana s&neral owners in the Kentucky sample paid an average of only 2? >oents 

U^phf acre (1980V • ' .. • .•' .• 

>? As the dominant employer in one-third of the state and the state's 

fourth largest industry, the coal industry wielded enormous political 

v v power. In his 1975 study of strip mine legislation in the state, Mare 

Landy -found that the industry's influence ^rmdfed state polities. ^Tn 

fact, in 1966,- Landy found that one-thi^i of the state senators had direct 

political and/or economic ties to the coal industry C197&*' $ul 9). Coal 

owners have used their ppwer to keep coal taxes low; minimise health^ 

safety,, and environmental regulations; and \ecure public landing for the 

r^oads and other Infra^r^cture needed to get the coal out* Local invest*- 

sent by coal ebmpanies themselves has been* restricted to production faciei- 

tiesi employee, housing, and othef* projects which directly meet the needs of 

*the mines. '' s * ; ' * , / 

« r *ver the years, the highly competitive^ and volatile market for coal 
design if leant effect on policy toward the industry. Residents have 
been -^ffeluctant to advocate policies which tax or regulate coal because 
their historical experience of booms and busts has made them grateful for 
w^xatever* jobs were available. The industry regards the volatile market as 
a rationale for resisting regulations and taxation. A- West Virginia coal 
operator wrote that coal companies were "prisoners of a market over which. 
v they had no control 1 * (quoted in Simon, 1981a* p. 1 Si > . > ! 

Prom the early J^dos, the combination of t^e coal industry's political 
power and the nature of the coal market has resulted in a generally unin- 
trusive public policy toward coal. Coal union leader John L., Lewis won the 
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right to organize miners during Roosevelt's administration, and there have 
been .some health and safety programs passed to protect miners, but the'' 
government has not taken action which specifically gave coal communities 
leverage or return from coal production. (It is interesting, however, that 
during the, 1930s and" 1940s, the government intervened, to; 'stabilize the • 
market. (Se&zer, 1983)* and during World War II -the government seized and 
administered coal :, mines to ensure steady supplies for the war effort 
Nr (Walls, 1378).) While the state as a whole and owners of coal, and related 
service businesses have benefited, miners and local residents have paid the 
costs of depending on an inherently dangerous and unstable industry— an 
industry which essentially was unfettered by regulations or local account- 
ability. „ 

Other eastern coal states pursued similar policies, promoting economic 
growth based on unregulated private investment in natural resource exploi- 
tation (Simon, IfSlb}.. Consequently the. dramatic drop* in demand for coal 
after the war' was devastating for coal-dependent communities in the Appala- 
chian region. " Unemployment and outmigration exacerbated the conditions of 
persistent poverty, and dependency that^ad characterized the Appalachian 
region for so long.- Inr the 1960s, these conditions prompted public ooncern 
outside the region, and the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) was 
created to improve the area, the commission recognized that the "normal 
economic* growth process had not worked* because "the wealth from exploiting 
natural resources left the region" and '"investments in the community econ- 
omy arid social system were", never made" (Newman, 1972, p. 30). ' 

To remedy this lack. of. investment, ARC planned to use federal resour- 
ces to build. the health and educational systems -and the physical infra-" 
structure. Their strategy was one of growth inducement and drew Upon "the 
example of many underdeveloped countries which were using public invest- 
ments to try to stimulate private capital investment" (Newman, 1972, p. 
50). Monroe Newman, a key participant ir* these early discussions, reported 
that the "clearly implied theme... was that economic growth, i.e. enlarge- 
ment of income-earning opportunities, would lead to (this) more general 
development... a belief 'that, was far more readily accepted in the early 
1960s than a decade later" (1972, p. 50). 

Once again policy makers left the distributional decisions to the 
private sector and expected the economic activity to -spark more "general 
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development.'* TSalike the Tennessee Valley Authority, the federal Initia- 
tive to develop Appalachia represented .no departure from the established 
approach to -economic development. Fifteen years later, $4.5 billion of ARC 
investment in highways and coupiunity facilities does not seem to have 
significantly reduced the region's dependence on a volatile coal market and 
on federal transfer payments. While the roads have improved dramatically, 
they still primarily , serve to haul coal., Health care facilities and new 
vocational educational programs have been established, but since there is 
no dependable local tax base to support them, it is likely "that they will 
operate only as long as there is outside subsidy. " Industrial parks have 
been built, and in some cases have improved opportunities? but they are on 
the periphery of the region rather than in the coalfields, and most' have 

only a few tenants. Over the years , attempts to bring non-coal jobs to the 

* . ■'.'»•.• i 

coalfields have had little impact. - . . «.""*' 

However, despite these failures in development policy, state and . 
federal concepts of economic development policy are sldw to change. Ken- 
tucky state government continues to promote aggressively all forms of 
energy development , from coal to the most speculative synthetic fuels 
projects. While the western states appear -to have learned from -'the 
experience in eastern coalfields and- have allocated more of the costs of 
development to the industry through taxes and regulation, the primary 
mission of fchftjtetucky Energy Cabinet is still promotion, rather than - 
regulation or impact mitigation. One of the most successful ooal devel- 
opers in the state is now the secretary of energy, who appears to wear both 
hats interchangeably. " £ 

Development Policy and the Policies of Redistribution 

If promotion of economic growth does not stimulate improved conditions 
in eastern Kentucky, what policy measures would encourage development in 
the coalfields? International development experience ig instructive. In 

* 1970 Singer wrote that international development theorists and pra^cti- 
tioners hag! learned from "bitter experience" that *it Is not sufficient to 
thinlT'of development simply in terms of economic growth" (1970* p« 69). 
Among the mo^e important research of the 1970s which pointed to this con* 
elusion were the statistical analyses conducted by Adelman and Morris,. In 
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^ncjfc Growth and Social Equity in Developing Countries (1973), they 
reported results which surprised the development establishment, themselves 
included t, economic growth in forty-four underdeveloped countries had -not 
improved * the condition of the poorest 60 percent of the population. In 
fact, their analysis shoved that in the early stages, economic gpowth made 
the poor so mueh poorer, in an absolute sense, that, it would take them a 
generation Just to -recover their original position (19.73, p.' 179). 

-Specifically with regard to places with abundant natural resources, 
•Adelman and Morris found thstt income inequality varted substantially 
according to the social and political arrangements in the country. When 
the country and its resources were dominated by outsiders and a few local 
elites, income concentration was much greater. . Concentration was least 
when there was a large public sector investing in human resources (1973, 
pp. 168-170). ,The authors concluded that "...hundretis of millions of 
• desperately poor people have been hurt rather than helped by economic/ 
development. Unless their destinies become' a major, and explicit focus of 
development policy in the 1970's and 1 980 's, economic development may, serve 
merely to promote injustice" (1973, p. 192). • • 

In a similar vein, a report* by the United Nations Research Institute ' 
stressed the interrelationship between economic and social elements: "it is 
not 'sufficient to realize the amount of resources brought about by economic 
growth. It is also necessary to examine the' impact of these resources on 
the life of the people" (Smith, 1974, p. -.96). Smith maintains' that "the/ 
concept of development as economic growth has come increasingly into 
question, (and) the equity issue is gaining recognition" (1977, p. 202). 
While debates about -strategy continue in the international arena, few would 
still equate economic development with economic growth. Although it makes 
the development task more difficult, it is generally accepted that/struc- 
tural factors, including political and economic interests, are central to 
the development process. These factors are seen as determining the distri^- 
bution of the costs and benefits of economic activity among different- seg- 
ments of society (Ayres, 1983). Consequently, development policies in the 
1970s and 1980s emphasize eradication of poverty, providing more diversi- 
fied employment opportunities, and reducing income inequalities (Todaro, 
1981, p. 57).' 



However, insights drawn from experiences in i^iernational development 
ha^e hardly influenced the domestic policy debate. Since World War II 
regional economists have studied problems of spatial inequalities in the 
development process* and many have argued that regional imbalances are 
.inherent in capitalist economic growth (Holland, 1977? Myrdal, 1957; 
Friedmann, 1966? Hansen, 1973). Rural poverty has been attributed to. 
"mismatches of labor demand and supply" (Summers, et al.» 1976*), and 

* 

depressed rural areas have been regarded as "victims of technological * 
change" in agriculture and mining ($Iernyk, 1980, p. 6) f These analyses 
represent accurate descriptions of what happens when the market is- the* 
mechanism for distributing economic opportunity. Policies based on these 
descriptions aim to alter the spatial outcome of that distribution process 
by stimulating industrial expansion in depressed .-areas.- They have left the 
- distribution mechanism* itself —the market — intact. "The economic problem 
was to maintain high rates of national growth in, productive activity and to 
match people with Jobs. Ali other problems were merely transitional, 
dealing wi^th some of the 'inevitable* and 'difficult * social costs of this 
process" Friedmann and Weaver, 1979, p. 117). The political and social . 
dimensions of the distribution process are rarely introduced ^3 regional 
development theory. 

However, regional inequalities and skewed distribution of benefits 
within areas that experience economic growth persist. Holland (1977) Add 
Markusen (1979) argue that economic development has political" dimensions 
that- override technological or market considerations. These political 
aspects of development focus upon the issue of distribution. Evaluations 
of rural industrialization can be interpreted as evidence that the social 
distribution of benefits of economic growth is a major determinant of how 
developmental that growth becomes for local residents (See Tiekamyer and 
Duncan, 1983). In 1979, H.L. Seyler summarized articles which analyzed the 
impact of rural industrialization in the United States, saying, "There is a 
tendency to confuse growth and - development when discussing expectations 
from economic change. .. .The critical question here is does growth in aggre- 
gates promote the kinds of structural changes that yield welfare improve- 
ments, including an elevated quality of life?" (Lonsdale and Seyler, 1979, 
pp. 99-100). 



Many economists have dismissed the coal industry as a source of the 
kind of development which Improves the quality of life, because it has an 
unstable market and weak linkages in the economy (Bowman and Bayn^s, 1963; 
Pfrommer, 19?5f Sullam, et al. , 1980$ Pagoulatos and.Anschel, 1981). A 
volatile market, an increasingly capital-intensive industry which buys and 
sells outside the local economy— how could such an industry ever be molded 
to enhance local community well-being? We are wondering, however, whether 
these limitations on -the contribution that coal can make to developing a 
local economy are, in fact, impenetrable. If they reflect established coal 
developments practices which public policy could change, ^fck^j alternatives 
could be devised to reduce the costs and increase the benefits to .coal 
communities. . , . , • 

Initial analysis indicates that conditions may be somewhat better in 
coal counties outside eastern Kentucky. The politics governing the distri- 
bution mechanisms in these places may differ from those which dominate the 
more depressed coal counties. Matthew Crenson's book, The Dnpolitics of 
Air Pollution , appears to present "an analagous case in its study of two 
steel cities in Indiana., Jn one city, Gary, U.S. Steel dominated the town 
and was regarded as wholly responsible for its prosperity. With the 
acquiescence of the local Democratic Party, the Company was able to ensure 
that the issue of air pollution was not raised. In, East Chicago, on the 
other hand, where there were- several steel companies and no strong 'party 
organization, the city took action to clear its^ air pollution 13 years 
earlier (1971, pp. 80-8,1). The makeup of- the m political and economic 
interests in the two cities *led to significantly different public policy, 
even though both depended on the same industry for Jobs and income* 

Crenson's study suggests that the politics assopiated with particular 
combinations of economic interests y determine the way costs and benefits are 
distributed in a given industry and its ho^t community or region. Mo&t^na 
may represent another example of this dynamic. It appears *that the state's 
experience in the copper industry and its current diversity of political 
and economic interests have resulted in policies which ensure that the coal 
industry provides benefits beyond employment opportunities for local commu- 
nities. 
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Development Policy to Benefit Coal Communities in Kentucky 



The question is, then, how to make exploitation of coal and ether 
natural resources developmental in Kentucky. Most often, when public 
policy toward natural resource development has gone beyond fostering growth 
in the extraction industry, it has provided government-funded "impact aid" 
ho clean up the problems .left to communities. Another approach, beginning 
to emerge in western states, attempts to gain quid pro quos for the commu- 
nity as part of the development process f requiring companies to attend to 
impact issues in the course of developing the project (Sullam, et al#, 
1978) . These approaches have surfaced relatively recently in response to 
the problems of energy development hoomtowns. m If they ttere applied tp 
eastern. Kentucky coalfields, they would represent a substantial improvement 
over the status quo. § 

* However, a third, community-oriented approach appears to have greater 
potential to . meet the needs of tlte poorest people in the communities and^ 
generate the kind of lasting improvements which distinguish economic devel- 
opment from economic^ growth , Policy proposals which made local benefit the 
primary yardstick would aim to rebalance the cost-benefit equation, meeting 
more of the cost to the private sidfe and more of the benefit to* the public 
side, 'toward poor people and communities* The approach requires building a 
new understanding that the public — in community, state, and federal, laws- 
has a legitimate and leading role in making decisions about the way resour- 
ces„ are invested "'and dis tributed. To work, communities would have to have 
status at the table, as well as good information and the ability to hold 
both the public and private sector actors accountable (Bradford, 1983). 
State and federal policy could provide that opportunity. 

At first glance so fundamental a change in the role of communities may 
seem unlikely* However, Congress endorsed a similar perspective with 
regard to urban investment patterns when it passed the Community Reinvest- 
ment Act, which required privately owned financial institutions to fulfill 
a responsibility to both a particular territory and to the low* and moder- 
ate-income residents in that af*ea. We consider this a viable direction for 
"resource development policy which directly benefits low-income people and 
communities. 
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Notes 



Figures on unemployment, housing starts, and mobile Jiomes are from 
Special Reports issued by the State Data Center at the Urban Studies 
Center, University of Louisville, 1982. 

Gini coefficients of concentration of effective buying income of 
Kentucky families in. 19? 8 were calculated by Charles r'erry, Department 
of Sociology, University of Kentucky, using data from the survey of 
buying power by Sales and Marketing Management, Kentucky Deskbook/ 
Frankfort, Ky., 1977. 

Figures on education and doctors were provided by Kentucky state 
government agencies. Details are in Duncan and Tickamyer,' 1983, 
Figures on public water service are from "Rural Water Supplies in 
Kentucky; A Status Report , * by Kenneth Pigg. \ 

Bank and savings and loan deposit figures are from the Kentucky 
Deskbook , Frankfort, Ky. , 1980, and Statistical Abstracts for the 
United States, 4 980. ■• ' . ~~ 

' ' • 41 ■ 

Figures on Martin and Montgomery counties come from a number of 
sources. Income, poverty, migration, population density, labor 
participation, and housing figures are from Special Reports (1982) and 
the 1982 Housing Report,, for Kentucky, issued by- the State Data 
Center, Urban Studies Center, University of :>Louis virile. County budget 
figures are from the Kentucky Department of Revenue, 1980. Education 
expenditures are from %h&- Kentucky Department of Education. 

Figures on retail sales, wages, and economic sectors were taken from 
the „ Kentucky Desk book, Frankfort, Ky-rtW981. Bank lending profiles \ 
were taken from Sheshunoff's Banks of Kentucky, 1982. \ 
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DEVELOPMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF FOREST RESOURCES 
FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

- by Joe B. Stevens 

, ■ I., Introduction' 

After preparing an initial outline of this paper, I half -seriously 
thought of changing the title to "The History, Economies, and Politics of 
Oregon Timber, With Limited Favorable Implications for Poor People. 1 * 1 This 
would have to be somewhat facetious since the Pacific Northwest states have 
historically been.aands of opportunity. As labor-scarce Western .states, 
they provided many people with a greater eqonomie chance than existed 
.elsewhere. As timber-rich states, their early "captains of industry" or 
"robber barons", as Cox (1981) frames the choice of title, certainly 
^developed and managed" forest and other natural resources so as to attract 
labor, reward capital, and create a foundation for future economic acti- 
vity. . k 

In -what follows, I wilf fitfst develop a brief hfstorical overview of 
the region's economy, followed by a look at the current slat us of forest, 
human, and community resources. Rural poverty does exist in the Pacific a 
Northwest, although not to the extent that it does in some other regions. 
The wood products industry, at Jleast in western Oregon and Washington, 
faces serious long-term timber supply problems, however, and many communi- 
ties and workers are highly dependent on wood processing for their liveli- 
hood*T>^ There are sixty- two- small Oregon communities in which" more than 80 
percent of the manufacturing work force is employed by wood products firms. 
(Weeks, 1982). 

Next, I will deal briefly with operational! zing the concept of "income 
distribution" and conclude that multiple definitions of the concept are 
needed, to examine the impact of forest-related policies. Three conceptual - 
, * . 

Joe B. Stevens is Professor of Agricultural and Resource Economics, Oregon 
State University. Without implicating .them in any way, Professor Stevens 
would like to thank John Beuter, Fred Oberallier, Greg Protasel ? Bill 
Bobbins, Con Schallou, and Brian Wall for their comments. 
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-v analytieal^frameworks (conventional economic analysis, public ^hoice 

theory, and dual labor market* theory) will help in explaining income 
distribution and r poverty in these multiple perspectives. Finally, I will . 
consider several specific forest resource policies and ask if they might be 
•adopted, whether they would be effective in reducing poverty if adopted, 
and whether they would lead to increased efficiency of resource use. 

In spite of the dominant role of forest resources In the region "s , 

- economic dev^J^pment , I will conclude that for us to now use these 

resources for the purpose of combatting rural poverty is not very likely in 
a political sense f and if they are used in this manner*, it will likely be 
because of the political power of wood products firms and trade assoeia- 
tions in augmenting the harvest of public timber. 
I • Throughput, the apjpz^oach will be suggestive rather than definitive; 
and eclectic rather than 'adhering to a; particular disciplinary point of 
view. In many cases $ what might appear to be stated as facts are probably 
best .viewed as plausible hypotheses that need to be tested. I hope I will 
be able to differentiate between the two. Value judgments are often 
present, and I hope they too ^re identified. 

m II. The Role of Forest Resources in Economic Development 

of the Pacific Northwest: 
Historical Overview and Current Status 

^ * A recently publishc^ historical geography of Oregon by Dicken and 
r Dicken (1979) lends interesting insights for our purposes here." A few of 
the highlights ares r ■ \ 



1. By 1850, a few mills' were busy turning out sawtimber for the 
needs of the 1 1 , OOO^settlers , largely farmers, in the Willa- 
mette Valley. The first lumber mill had been built at Fort 
Vancouver in 1828, using Hawaiian workers to export lumber to 
the Sandwich Islands (lumber exports and foreign workers are 
old issues in Oregon). Later, more sawmills were built along 
the Columbia and Willamette Rivers to supply local needs, for 
shipbuilding, and for packing boxes for salmon export . By m 
1900, over 4,000 people worked in lumber mills, largely 
"dargo mills" on tidewater where lumber cotild be exported by 
ship. Still, Oregon lagged behind the Puget Sound area with 
its water transportation system. 

2. Between 1900 and 1930, the sfcage was set for national ascend- 
, ance of the Pacific Northwest lumber industry due to popula- 
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tion growth in the East, improvements in transportation and ' 
logging technology, and the depletion of the timber resources 
in the Upper Midwest and the South. World War I swelled the 
demand for lumber and 40,000, were employed in the mills, now 
•• largely located at the margins of the Willamette ' Valley. .The 
. ^ lower and more accessible locations were logged heavily by 
the private sector. Wood products accounted for two-thirds 
t of the state's exports, industrial wages, and* value added. 
- Heavy immigration continued. Some lands were set aside' as 
National Forests, prior to 1907. 

3. Between 1930 and 1950, Oregon shared with the U.S. the depths 
of the Great Depression and the boom of the World War libera. 

^Employment in wood products ranged from 25,000 in the "depths 
6f the depression to 51,000 in 1947 and accounted" for Half of 
-the* state's industrial y workers and value added. Plywood 
emerged as a major hew industry. The lumber industry moved 
southward through the state, away from the major rivers and 
earlier harvests. /Reforestation by the private sector was 
minimal, although some companies made -serious efforts. 

» 

4. Since 1950, the softwood log harvest has» increasingly been , 
made up of smaller diameter logs coming from second-growth- 1 
forests.^ Comparative advantage in plywood production has 
shifted toward the Southern states. Oregon has shared the 
national trend, toward urbanization, income growth, and 
increased hen-limber uses of forest resources. 

* '• . ."*•'.' ' 

> * ■* 

With respect to current status, the wood products industry remains the 

largest in the Pacific Northwest but its relative importance has declined 

over time because of the trend toward provision of services rather than" 

goods. Unlike the service industries, however, the wood products industry 

faces more immediate biological constraints. To cite GediWy et al. (19750: 



The rate of liquidations of old growth timber resources has 
historically been based on, the demand for wood products. In the 
long run, however, I' production "from a region's timber lands must be 
brought into balance with the forest^ biological capacity to 
renew itself. Thii is often below the liquidation rate of the 
old-growth resource up. 2). 

Farther removed' from populatioh^eenter^, the wood inventories of the 
Northwest were left to accumulate 1 as' th\ old-growth forests of the Lake 
States and Northeast, and later the South, were depleted. Now, the 
old-growth softwood reserves in the Northwest are becoming scarce, at least 
those held by the private sector. The'one major difference between these 
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« , situation!, of course, is the exi^tenceSe* the' National Forest system and 
the .public sector's commitment-' to sustained yield of forest resources as 
4 ' stated in thS Multiple Use, Sustained Yield Act of 1960 and reaffirmed by' 
the Forest and Rangeland .Renewable Resources Plann^g Act of 197> and th^e 
National Forest Management Act (NFMA) of W6 (Protasel f 1980). • 

The "central timber supply issue is stated .in a nutshell by Gedheyet' 
al. (1975): V V ; , 

^ * ...with only limited private old-growth resources available and 
*• * most of t he' re maining old growth in public ownership, the level / 
of supply witl mainly depend on public timber harvesting policies ; 



••sS;."','*- 



•I : , T *> 



*V„ That is, how and under * what cdndi^ioftsr^if any, will, public old-growth 
||- inventories in the Northwest be/used to. supplement private sect6r output? 
StfS'V. *'•*•. . . "X will return feb this question with , its major implications for- income 
y:' 5 ^y.....-\ distribution, but it should be. noted, as did Clawson (1975), that there are 
l^^v:. ; ;.-ryO>^h^-trelate<l) ' policy issues, including methods of harvest, extent of land 
withdrajfals, .management practices, log exports, and outputs from jfcon- .• 

^^N^V^vr^^rpQpji^e/ owners. 'Each has "implications for income distribution and rural- 

A^*yv\¥y •• •'• V. • * > / ,'. 

poverty.. . - ■ • 



~ . , Gti& characteristic of resource ownership is that a disproportionate 
* v . ' ^^uapunt- of the 'ufere ^Miictw forest t land is owned by corporations, firms, 
v ^ \'' : t ;.khd' ^riVate individuals -*<figure 1). This land is often located at lower^| 



v< ^ • - ' WieYations, * .with lefts* slope, and is ^hus 1 more accessible. In tlte Douglas- 



' ' .:> : >v ;'tfir iv ' region of Oregon* and 1 Washington, where about four-fifths of these, 
States - lumber * is * produced', forest industry., corporations alone own 44 
•■' percent, of ail^the land in the most productive site classes but only 29 
v percent v of .all commercial forest lands (Gedney et alt, V975, ^0). 
:\/^:V; : ^y>^'|^r^eXy *as a result of private harvest policies bas§d «Tnet profit and 
f V ^ V T feilfeh incentive's;. €he standing inventory of sawtimber (considering all 
'v.. o^erihips.) declined by- 11 percent in the "Pacific Northwest and by 20 
'if i? '.: -pere€at' .in Western Oregon between 1^52 and 197? (table 1). As vehicles of 

. . -«*ry ^ ... 

y , *;.'.';*>i4''' '..state control, it should be noted that the forest 'practices acts of Oregon 

Washington- (19i^)» and Idaho (1974) spepify appropriate management, 
W^ : .y \rA' roid -construction, and reforestation practices on 1 private lands, but have 
; ?t'^'y^ ?■ ".i-.. niiveV <iirebJbly controlled rates of harvest (Protasel, 1980). 
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Table 1. . Sawtlmber Inventory, Paoifio Northwest, 1952-1977 

(Net volume in billion board feet of trees) 3 

» — , « 

.* Western^' astern Western ■'* Eastern 
tt&i * Oregon *' Oregon Washington 



1952* - , -406.8 115.4 275.5 t 

1^62^ 375.6 C ^107.9 263.^ 

1970..V 3§p.8 104.5 ' 249.4 

v ' 327.3 103.6 / 252.0 ~ 

% phinge . / / 

1952-1977 J) -20 s -10 . -9 



Washington 


Idaho 


Total 


"76.2 


137.7 ' 


1,011.6 


- 77.1 *' 


139.8 


96^.5 


" 75.1 t 


139.8 


920.2 


78.3 


139.1 


,900.3 


~ • V 


♦1 


« 

-11 



Sources Jruner, William E. and Perry R. Hagenstein, Alternative N 
Forest' Boll cies for the Pacific Northwest , Study ^Mooule ^. Forest Policy 
v Pro jec <U Washington . Sta te University , 1981. 

International 1/4" ROle less deductions for rot oc other defects . 

Concomitant with this (harvest ^pressure on private lands, the softwood' 
timber harvest from public lands has increased , substantially over "the past 
thirty years mgure 25. As it relates to. Forest Service lands, this was 
doitf*~witnin a non-decJJLnifg, even_flow (NDEF5 frameworJr^ which was formal- 
ized by the National Forest Management Act (NFMA^-of 19 76 ^According to 
Protasel (1980f. ' * y 

J . ■ ■ f ." 

Thibet direct^ >be Secretary of Agriculture to "limit the sale 
. . ."of timber from^eachjiational forest to a quantity equal to or 
.less'" than a "quantity" which can be removed from such forest annu- 
ally in perpetuityon a sustained, yield basis" (pp. 2-13). 



Withirt&is act,,- the Forest s Serviee no longer has discretionary authority to 



balalKe annual growth and harvest over the entire .system, which- could TTave 
allowed accelerated harvest of some mature forests while allowing others to 
grow. 

Although there has been a decline in private harvest and an expansion 
of public harvest, historical employment data for the wood products indus- 
try reflects the predominance of demand factors rather than supply factors 
^figure 3). Between I960 and 1975, wood products 'employment in Washington - 
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Figure 1., Ownership of Commercial Forest' tand by Productivity Class, Western 
Oregon- and Western Washington, 1970. .• . 



Millions 
of Acres 



'J 




s Capacity for Annual 

Timber Growth per Acre (Cubic Feet) 



Source: Gedney, D.R., D.D. Oswald, and R.D. Fight, Two Projections of 
Timber Supply in the Pacific Coast States , Resource Bulletin 

, PNW-60, Pacific' Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 

U.S. Forest Service, 1975. 
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Figure 2. Oregon and Washington Timber Harvest. 
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Figure 3. Wood Products Employment, Washington and Oregon, 
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and Oregon ranged "between 110,000 and 125,000 workers, about 60 percent of 

whom were in Oregon. The relative importance of the industry is alsS 

f ' • # { 

greater in Oregon, where about 40 percent of the manufacturing work force 

(7 percent of the labor force) are in* wood products, compared to 20 percent 
in Washington (Sruner and Hagenstein, 1981, table 4-3). 

The current and long-lasting recession and the highest interest rates 
for home mortgages, however, has raised havoc with the wood products" indus- 
try. Close to half of the workers in Oregon have been reported to be laid 
off or working reduced hours, and. the total timber harvest in Oregon in, 
1982 has been reported to be just over half the record year of 1972 ,( Forest 
Industries , March 1983)< This squeeze on profits will reinforce earlier 
trends toward plant modernization and substitution of -capital for labor < 
(Weeks, 1982). 3 

In contrast to the timber uses of forest resources in the Northwest, 
the growth in recreation and related uses has been steady and substantial. 
In their recent study of -non-timber uses of forest land for the Pacific 
Northwest Regional Commission, Powel and Loth (1981) reported; 

- 19*8 million visitor days of National Forest recreation use in 
1978 on developed sites comprising only 0,08 percent of the - 
commercial forest land base N 

n 24.4 million visitor days of dispersed recreation use cm the 
National Forests 

- 1.2 million acres of forest land devoted to waterSlted protec- 
tion 



r 



- a substantial but unspecified contribution of forest lands to 
the $73-^ million value (in 1974) of sport and commercial 
fisfe^ries supported by the Columbia River system' * 

-5.9 million forested acres of designated wilderness lands (8 
percent of the land base) plus another 2.£ million in RARE II 
additions. proposed by the Carter Administration. 



'Although these types of data could be presented in great detail, it is 
not clear what constitutes the "recreation industry* and what relevance 
this has to rural poverty. Recre^tionists do spent money that gets trans- 
lated into 4g^al employment impacts, but the likely recipient is still 
rather r9 ^ ac 4f^H^« ,f 0 Projections of increased recreation usage are usually 



translated into local impacts through use of national) secondary^ 

data on trip expenditures, enjployment multiplier^ , and employment per unit 
of sales, by sector of the local economy. In a recent report to the 

4 

Pacific Northwest Regional Commission, for example, Centaur Associates and 
Montgomery »C1 981) estimate the size of the forest-related recreation indus- 
try in the Northwest to be 25,935 persons, or about 14.4 percent as large 
as the wood products industry. They also estimate that an additional 
100,000 visitor days would create ' from thirty-six tql sixty-seven jobs, 
depending on the type of recreation. While this is interesting to know* it 
tells us little about whether r an unemployed mill worker could be absorbed 
into a recreation industry whi^h those authors predict will double in size 
over the next forty years. ' v ' \ 

Although there are other issues in forest policy that would affect- 
income distribution, I wouMyirgue that the- largest single* issue is the . 
coming shortfall in private log harvest and the pressure to accelerate 
harvest on public lands. Although several J controversial Forfet Service 
reports had pointed out this shortfall earlier {U.S. Forest Service, 1973} 
Wall, 1973} Gedney et al., 1975), the most definitive and widely cited, 
study is the so-called Beuter Report, completed at Oregon State University 
by Beuter, Johnson, and Scheurman (1976). This report ioncluded that? 

v 

- private timber supplies in western Oregon will be inadequate 
to fill the gap between current total harvest and current 
allowable cut from public lands 

this dsTiclt could conafciiuite-^-pencent of current harvest by 



the year 2000 > 

- declines in harvest can be expected as early as 1985 in the 
important Eugene timbershed 

- the deficit could be covered by accelerating the harvest of 
mature old-growth public timber. 

The situation in the Eugene timbershed (table 2) strongly hints at those 
conclusions. There, the Forest Service has 68*7 percent of the inventory 
but only 38.1 percent of current harvest, while the%orest industry has but 
15*9 percent of t the inventory and 45.6 percent of the harvest. 
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Table 2. Distribution of £rea, Inventory , and Harvest by Ownership Class, 
Lane County, "Oregon 



Owner Class 



Commercial 
Timber 
Area 



Standing 

Sawtimber 
a 

Volume 
—percent-> 



Current^ 
Harvest 5 



National Forest 
BLM | 
State & Other* Public 
Forest Industry 
Other Private 
All Classes 



50.1 <•• 


68.7 


38.1 




12.3 


10.3 . 


11.6 




1.0 


p# 0.5 
/ .15.9 


0.7 




'26.7 


45.6 . 




5U9 


4.6 , 


' 4.0 




100.0. 


100.0 1 


100.0 





Sources Beuter, J.H., K.N. Johnson, and H. Lynn Seheuraan, Timber for 
Oregon's Tomorrow , Research Bulletin 19, FOrest Research Lab., School of 
Forestry, Oregon State University, January 1976. 

a Trees 8 inches and larger in dbh. 
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The Beuter et al. report was not an advocacy position but rather a 
simulation model which explored "reasonably possible qeeurences," as the 
authors termed it. Its implications, however, have been seized upon with 
alacrity by the forest industry and by individuals 'in some #ublic agencies 
who have been shown to share basic attitudes of development (rather than 
conservation Or preservation) with representatives of th£ timber industries 
CProtasel, 1980). In particular, the 1980 Oregon Timber Supply Assessment 
of the Oregon State Forestry Department makes a clear <5all for acceleration 
of Fational Forest harvests. To <k> so, however, would require Forest 
Service approval of a "departure 1 * policy from NFMA on non-declining" even 
flow (Schallau, . 1983), a process on which I will defer discussion until 
later in this paper. At this point, suffice it to say that many jobs are 
at stake and that the industry and part of government wants to harvest more 
public timber, but that the general public would probably not be too recep- 
tive to th#ldea because of environmental implications. * 

One final dimension of "current status" that needs to be explored is 
the relationship between income distribution, rural poverty, and timber 
dependency among. Northwest communities. As stated earlier, many communi- 
ties in -the region are highly dependent on wood products employment. 
^Because of this f Linda Owen and I were somewhat surprised to find, that' 

■ .•• 62 
• * • is 
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employment changes between 1965 and 4970 in Douglas-fir dependent counties 
had little relationship to changes in log harvest (adjusted for cross- 
haul^ig between counties) during this period (Stevens anj^ Owen, 1982). 
While half of the export base of these counties was in wood products, on 
the average, the other half was not and should also have been considered in 
our analysis. That is, even "dependent communities" are not totally depen- 
defnt. 

This finding led me to ask whether these counties were characterized 
by especially low incomes. Using Linda Owen's (1979) data on timber 
dependence, I made separate plots of %be extent of timber depende&eie 
against the extent of poverty and median family income, using very old 1969 
census data (figures U and 5 ) • A glance at these plots suggests that there 
is no obvious relationship, that highly dependent (and thus highly vulner- 
able) communities may vary considerably in the extent of poverty and the 
level of income.** It can be noted , however, that timber-dependent bounties 
do tend to have a higher incidence of poverty and lower incomes than other 
counties in Oregon and Washington. Moreover, Fitch ^and Schefter (1974) 
found that counties of this type (the non-Willamette Valley western 
counties) had slipped from a slightly worse than average income conditio^, 
in 19^9 to a considerably worse than average edbdition in 1969. At tvsw 
same time, counties in the urbanising Willamette Valley had improved their 
relative income position by a considerable extent. While it is tempting to 
look at a simple plot and ^conclude that timber dependence does not matter, 
we nee& to look carefully at the_ dynamics of income, population, and 
• industrial change over time before we draw this conclusion. 

Income Distribution and Forest-Related Policies: 
Multiple Contexts and Explanations 

V 

If one's purpose is to explain the Impact of some forest policy change* 
on income distribution and poverty, one needs to define exactly what is 
being explained* Explaining - variation ih workers' incomes, for example, 
would call for a somewhat different set of explanatory yariables than ^ould 
be useful in explaining differences in per capita incomes among regions * 
, Forest-related policies may be important i however, l|n both types of models. 
For this reason, I have chosen to define four alternative contexts with 
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Figure 4. Timber Dependence and Poverty, Western Oregon and Washington. 
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Figure S. Timber Dependence and Family Incomes, Western Oregon and Western 
Washington. 
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respect .to income distribution, and then to indicate how forest-related 
(and other) policies might affect these particular distributions ♦) To^ do 
' this, f will draw on what I see as relevant analytical frameworks for 
postulating cause ( and effect relationships. Space doefejiot permit develop- 
ing these frameworks in their entirety, but I hope a case' can be made that 
they are worthy of further pursuit . 

1, Factor Shares • The first of these is the distribution of income 
am^ngrfactors of production, particularly labor and' capital. Historically, 
the ownership of labor and capital in wood products has been quite 
separate^ with the exception of a few "gyppo* logger? , wage labor rather 
than self -employment is the rule. A few often-cited cases do ex^t of 
worker-owned plywood plants (Herman, 1967), but many communities affected 
by closures in recent years have found this difficult to replicate, in 
spite of serious efforts to do do. Since wage labor has been? the general 
case, its share of the total product is, in principle, negotiable, but only 

to a degree; Lacking access to overall decision making, excessive wage 

I 

demands would lead to substitution of capital for labor, reduced emgloy- , 

a 

ment, and ultimately, dislocation of capital to alternative locations. 

/ 

I believe that it would be safe to say that wqod products labor/ 
unions in the Northwest have not been as powerful as tha^e in som other 
sectors of the economy. The majority of mill workers and loggers do not > 
belong to unions. Collective bargaining, while improving other conditions \ 
of employment , has probably raised wages for some workers but at thfe 
ultimate expense of jobs held by others. This lack of strength has been 
pointed out as somewhat puzzling sincq^the Ndrthwest labor movement has far 
more than its share of rs&dical heritage (Schwantes, 1979). Based initially 
on anti-Asiatic sentiments , a strong left-wing labor movemenWemerged 
during the 1885-1917 period, and the turbulent history of the wobblies 
(I .VhW. ) in the woods and mills late in that period has been well doeu- 
mented (for example, Smith,' 1971). A recent dissertation by Lembcke 
(1978), for example, examines why the same union (the l.W.A.) has been so 
strong in British Columbia relative to the United States. He finds several 
plausible explanations resting in different industrial structures, differ- 
ent worker ethnicities, and different types of intervention by government. 
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Further research on collective action by workers would be useful 
in explaining labor and capital share, although it is my personal view that 
the relevance of collective labor action for reducing rural poverty is 
probably minimal » Crowp Zellerbach, for example, recently .announced pllns 
to build a $30 million plant near Astoria, Oregon,- to be manned by only 120 
workers tWall Street Journal , June 23, 19S3). These workers, each respon- 
sible for a quarter of a million dollars worth of fixed capital, will and 
should be rewarded. For fene more typical worker, the chance of poverty 
depends on how much he or she actually works as well as what the wage rate 
happehS to be. This questionw I think, .raises the need for a distribu- 
tional context which is a little different from the classical factor share 
situation, \ 

2. Inter-regional Income Distribution. A second context is that of 
income distribution between - the Pacific Northwest, on one band, and th6 
rest of the United States. on the other hand. A, model to explain regional 
♦growth would ideally corisist of five elements, including resource avail- 
ability, technology, demand, space, \and institutions (Edwards, 1981). 
Historically, there is little doubt that comparative advantage in lumber 
production, development of internal and foreign markets, and improvements 
in transportation have had much to do with the growth of the Northwest's 
economy*- At the sake time, elements' of policy? controlled at the national 
letvel have profoundly affected the regional economy. For example, home 
pwnership by families has been encouraged as a national goal, and the 
privileged tax status of interest paid on residential mortgages has 
obviously been a boon to the Northwest timber industry. To maximize this 
^advantage, however, requires low and stable interest rates, another factor 
^Vwfrich is outside the Northwest's control. The decline in lumber and wood 

c * ~ 

products employment frd& 136,5(50 workers in 1978 to 97,500 in 1982 is grim 



tfe^tinpny to the Northwest's sensitivity, to high interest ra 

3X Intr|-regional Income Distribution. A third context is income 
growth and distribution . within the Pacific Northwest itself* A somewhat 
different set of variables would be required to explain this, although 
historical and current resource endowments t and differential access to 
markets would continue to be | important factors'! The problems* of overcoming 
space seem especially important, however, to both firms and * households. 
The Fitch and Schefter ( 197*1 J results, for example, indicate t&at Oregon 
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counties nearest to urbanizing centers have grown in income terms more than 

more distant^ones. T.W. Schultz's (1951 ) "urban- industrial matrix" is 

plausible here; labor markets in urban areas may work as efficiently in 

transferring labor out of wood products as out of agriculture. 

.. . ' , 

While they do have different focuses, theae three distributional" 

contexts ( labor /capital » regional, subrigtsnal) a recall ke in several 

respects. First, data on individuals must be aggregated. By that act, 

valuable detail is tost. (Because of this, a fourth context — distribution 

within a labor force— will be developed momentarily.) Second, they are 

familiar contexts for analysis by regional economists who ask useful 

questions such as "Would increasing the availability of resources (for 

. example, capital) improve per capita incomes?**. There is real value, howj- 

ever, in going beyond these standard questions and answers in attempting to 

explain income distribution. In particular, I believe that elements of a 

public choice or collective choice approach can be used to understand the 

development ajid evolution of forest-related- policy itself. This, together 

with conventional economic ^analyses of the effects of these policies, *would 

al^ow us^to better understand the relationships between forest resource's 

and rural poverty. 

IV. Public Choice, Forest- Policy, and Income Distribution 

■ 1 ■ ' s * * «* . . 

In a public choice framework, an attempt would be made to use economic 
reasoning to explain forest-related legislation and major administrative 

.decisions as economic phenomena rather than simply viewing them as politics 
or public administration.^ Obviously, space does not permit a^vfery full 

' elaboration of this framework. In short, however, there would be models of 
a "market* for collective action^ with respect to forest policy. There 
would be actual or potential H demand ers" of collective ^act^aq^ including 
timber industry firms and , trade associations, dependent communities, 
amenity users and groups, labor groups, and individual workers and 
consumers. There would be "suppliers" .of collective action including. 

political parties and candidates at local through national levels^ 

-f ■ • • » 

administrative agencies such as £he Forest Service, and perhaps even the 
judiciary. Each actor would be maximizing something, which may or may not 
be consistent with the "public interest" (Steiner, *1970). Each would be 
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;rati^4ally" active or inactive in a 'political sense, depending on their 
perceptions' of gains anci cos?ts to them* v . 

. Because, w^ h$ve substantial public land ownership in the United 
S^pttes, ,the; ma^l^t \is relied on only minimally for allocating mo^i forest 



screes. t^&e^S | public land managers have to walk a tight-rope between 
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^es^io^^;'-^ndards' and training* While, the dilemmas , of the, ma^agemaSnt v 'Cl 
agencies kave fc^eb "well dcKJuaented (for example, Steen, 19?6| Dana, 1956), 
pul^iCQ- r ^lMica,/framewoi:Jc might fruitfully be applied tQ tis the other * 
^9 tors ih'^the 'tjoii^y process, 'including their Interactions with management 
>^en^ies * Out of -this apJJroach, I beli^v^ s that eventually a number - of 
k. * 1 * hypotheses! can be t 4dve^^>ped to # "explain w forest policy and, indirectly,, to 

suggest the likelihood that forest resources will be used to ameliorate 
rut«^^ hypot 5v hfeses , would have "something to do with thdfc 

A. Cons tiaers of marketed forest commodities are probably the easiest 
to satisfy, si^ce they are quite likely to be politically inactive.- In 
\ -^J Kirshmate's (1970) terms, they haye an "e^it 11 option (not buying). More- 
r Jr^, over, the i^ividual payoff from a w voice^ option (political participation 

^ ; ^aiaed -at. : Xpwer prices) is very low; ' 
. ;! ^ B". The political response of \dependent communities is f6iMy prpdict- 

■ ■ ablf , since 25 percent r F9^.st ^Sewice' timber;- /r^q'e^ptd ^ are ^ wttirnddi to • v v, 

■ }( 4 local governments Moreover, the statutory ^ • ; 
v.s' V; receipts from state l&nds would; cause* local elected officials, to* actively * 

. pursue greater- timber harvests, lower property taxefe, and hence a higher ;^ 
prpbability of reelection (Breton, 1974). ■ 

C. In contrast to consumers, forest-related firtes have more indiyi- :? * 
4 - dual^Tricentive to make their needs known to management agencies and el§cted. 

officials. Moreover, ,f in unity, there is strength, w h>ence the -existence of . \ 

" th^ voluntary trade association to further the interests of the member * x . 

firms. More than any other single topip, it would be useful to have addi- %%% * 
, " *" 'tional at tidies of the v wood .products tr^ade associations and their relation- 
, ships -"to*; ^m^^e**^; and .nonmember firms, agencies, and elected officials ♦ ,At \:* 

/ * present, their main concern appears to be increased access to public timber # 
and protection ' of the existing timber base from wilderness designation. * 

^ 'There is a new arvd v r^ch historical literature, however, oh earlier attempts : * 

■ . ... ■ if • ; # 

; • ,; ; " • ■ . . • Y : > , ^ . . 

.'.'''t u'.\ .''-•»" ... ^ • • ' ■' . ' '■' • 
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to regulate production, prices, wages, and working conditions in the name 
of community stability (Bobbins., 1981 , 1982$ Cox, 1981j Schallau, 1983; 
Fickle, 1980). Under price and profit pressures and through the auspices' 
of the National Industry Recovery Act .(tf IRA), for -example, the West Coast 
Lumberman's Association and the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
developed a Lumber Code' i$ the early 1930s which set price and wage 'agree- • 
ments and assigned production quotas (Robbins, 1981). Two things "happened 
W] ' to th *s abortive attempt at cartelization. One, the NIRA was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court % Two,' the benefits from the code 
were perceived as inequitable by small operators, who openly violated it by 
selling below the minimum price. Many of these* issues were raised .again 
with, the quiet creation of Washington V S^el ton Unit under the \W. 
Sustained Held Fores t Management Act' C&oover, 1978). That act defined an 
integrated harvest unit which .consisted of private and public ownerships, * 
including Forest Service land. Operators, whq did not have, private timber f. 
within the unit were not pleased with the distribution of benefits, and np 
other major .unit was ever*, created under the act. ';' '. ; * 

D. The collective aefcioti logic of Mancur Olson: , (f965) suggests that 
• strong environmental- groups should really not exist,- tha^t their members ' 
would ratibnally. be inactive/ due to low personal raticte of benefits to 
costs. That they do flourish is a puzzle which Mitchell ('1979), Hardin 
(1982), and others are currently exploring. One implication, however, is,' T 
rather clear; these groups represent many votes, while trade associations 
represent fewer votes but more dollars of campaign support for candidates./ 
In many respects, forest policy issues in the future -may increasingly be 
resolved in political markets where votes of amenity users are played off" 
against the dollars-of commodity users.-'. In this type of situation, we can ., 
expect passage of highly visible legislation, calculated to assuage voters, 
but legislation which is negotiable in- its administrative details, in order 
to: satisfy the firms and trade associations. 

* . E. In principle, the collective action thesis should. hold for workers 
as ^ well as for commedity consumers (where it does hold) -ai?d for amenity 
consumers (where' it often^does not hold).' In fact, It has been extensively 
documented that lower ^coae people and , unemployed workers have low levels. v 
of political activity (Verba and Nie^" 1972; Scholzman and Me, 1979} 
Wright, 1976), ' In spite Q f earlier acts of individual sacrif£ee-4^the 
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labor movement, workers now seem content to signal their preferences on 
forest policy through others, which is a\lower cost option. In particular, 
they often choose (thougft usually with a certain amount of symbolic . 
separateness) to support, the political positions of their employers, who 
are supposed to be their protagonists. More. than a few pickups have bumper 
stickers saying "Sierra Club, Kiss My Axe, H and more than a few workers 
have mailed ^employer-supplied postcards to their Congressman in protest of 
wilderness designations. Many industry positions including those on 
. accelerated public harvest, land withdrawals, and log exports would, also 
seem to benefit wood products wferkers • Even with plant closure legisla- 
tion, where workers might be expected to take a different political stance, 
Young ,> and Newton (1980) report that most workers reaffirm the idea that the 
company should have the right to shut the doors anytime. In many 
respects, the political power of the worker lias been co-opted by the ~ 
employer and he joins the cosmodity consumer as a not-so-potent force for 
the management^ agency to reckon with. ^ % , 

F. On the supply side, the management agency must deal with elected 
^officials who serve as the source of funds in Niskanen's (1971) bilateral^ 

monopoly model of bureaucratic behavior. If these officials happen ~to have 
seniority and ara on an appropriations committee, they must be listened to. 
The general portrayal 'of politicians in the public choice literature is 
that they may seek selfless' or selfish goals, but they have t& be reelected 
in order to continue to seek .them (Breton, 197*0 • And to be reelected,, it 
helps- to keep a majority of their constituents fcfeppy. Matters of forest 
policy are often not? of paramount importance even in the Northwest r but few 
candidates can afford to ignore them. In the final analysis, only votes 
count, but campaign dollars, time, and endorsements help to produce votes. 
Better information on campaign contributions through political action 
committees (PACs) should now be available and could productively, be used in 
research on forest policy and income distributibp. 

G. Finally, the management agencies themselves. Many of their 
actiqns are prescribed by law, but many others are subject to administra- 
tiveNydi^cretion, interpretation of statute, ^nd political sensitivities. A 
popular theme has been that regulatory agencies are frequently "captured" 
bjr those whom they regulate. , The foundations of this theme were books by 
Bernstein (1955) and Edelman (1964). The thence is now coming under more 
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rigorous scientific scrutiny, however," both in general (Wilson, 1980) and 
in natural resources (Culhane, 1981), In particular, a rigorously stated 
"economic theory of regulation" has been developed by Stigler (1971) and 
Peltzman (1976), "...wherein government officials are vote maximizers who 
arbitrate, among competing interests that seek to use government to redis- 
tribute resources" (Wilson, 1 980, p. 361). Most, if not all, of the 
t hypotheses suggested in (A) through (F) above can be folded into' a theory 
of regulation and tested with respect to forest management agencies. 

f 

V. Dual Labor Markets and Income Distribution 
♦ 

Returning to the multiple perspectives on income distribution, a 
fourth is that of income distribution within a wood products laUTor force. 
The advantage of this level of disaggregation is. that the poor and near- 
poor are identifiable instead, of being masked by living in a low (or high) 
income county. The disadvantage is that there has been only one study of 
this sort, to my knowledge (Stevens, 1978). The context for this parti- 
cular study was social marginalization, which is a negative Aspect of the 

. economic development process whereby individuals , families, communities, 
classes, or cultures can become isolated, and enclaved relative to mainl 
stream economic society (Padfield and Young, '1977). 8 

There were two principal findings of the Oregon wood products labor 
study. First, it was discovered that , the 75*000 jobs in 1972 (that is, 
average monthly employment) were actually held by abQut 110,000 different 
individuals (Stevens, 1979). This led to discovery of a duel labor force 
resembling that which is postulatedVin the dual l^bor market literature . 
(Doeringer and Pi ore, 1971; Cain, 1976). 9 On one fend, there were about 

* 60,000 "core" workers whose labor earnings came solely from wood products; 
these were the "stable" workers, 40 to 50 years of age and with perhaps six 
to ten or s more years of seniority with their current employer. Their posi- 
tion seemed fairly secure as long as their employer remained in business. 
When mills cldsed, their seniority was important because of employer 
preferences for stable ' workers. In a normal year, their earnings were 
quite respectable. Most had worked outside wood products earlier in their 
careers, but they could earn more by working in wood products. 
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On the other hand, there were about 25,000 peripheral workers who 
worked full time but, spliced wood products and other jobs together to make 
a iiving. Primarily in their twenties .and with little seniority at 
low-skill jobs, they seemed neither committed to nor sought after by wood 
products . employers . ^° f Even so, their labor earnings in' 1972 were about 
midw?^ between 7 all unskilled and semiskilled Oregon workers. While their 
average unemployment rate over their career (7.9 percent) was close to the 
Oregon average, one-third of them earned less than $6,000 in 1972 and 
one-fourth were unemployed more than 10 percent of the time. As a whole, 
this group had coped reasonably well. This was a period of "good times, 1 * 
however, not the early 1980s, at which time widespread mill closures and i 
cutbacks imposed severe costs on both types of ^Workers . " 

The second major finding was that the -adaptations of both groups made 
economic sense in light of their own circumstances (Steve&s, 1980b) . The 
core workers tended to wait out a mill closure, knowing that their, senior- 
ity and stability would help them compete at other local mills. Peripheral 
workers, on the other hand, tended to .change jobs frequently because incomjet 
gains from a "job-changing* strategy exceeded that from a "staying 11 strat- 
egy. This was so ? in spite of the fact that they accujrfilab^d negative human 
capital in the form of an unstable work histot^^XStfung and Stevens, 1278). 
They could ultimately escape the consequences of this i^y "leaving wood 
products, i&ich ma$y intended to do and which was possible at the time of 
the study Cbut^is very difficult now). * 
■ Ir^ summary: 

Rather than being an "aberration, then, job-changing seems %o be. 
- rational economic behavior. The floater has been created, as It 
j*ere, by the industry by the nature of the industry's production 
process and its volatility, and by the social mileau of rural 
, . areas and -small towns. Indeed, he is very much a part of the 
human ecology of the timber region. If*- other jobs are available, 
as they generally have been, he can escape the industry. If 
other jobs are not available, he will suffer because he responded 
"correctly .to market signals! (Stevens, 1979* p. 720) . 

- - VI. f )se of Forest-Belated Policies to Reduce Rural Poverty 

It is clear that even in normal times a particular subset of the. labor 
force is definitely at^ risk from market fluctuations and forest-related 
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policies, evefi though .many Workers are reasonably well protected. Based on 
my research f<|r 1972, perhaps ' 5 ,000 to 10,000 of Oregon's wood products 
'workers were highly vulnerable- to factors which affected the short-term or 
long-term demand or sikply of timber resources. 11 The vulnerability has v t$ 
be much greater j£jp£«Kis now, since industry employment has fallen by 
2^,500 jobs in Oregon^Slr tWlast five years. 12 ; . • ••• 

. Whether ^ the indust^J the public, or^the work®) 1 himself is responsible 
for the well-being of th| i peripheral worker "is very 1 : much a value judgment. 
Regardless, eod&omie vibration* cause not only joblloss but a variety of 
other social ills J For example, strong relatdonsiips between alcohol 
consumption, child abuse, and unemployment have recently been documented in 
eleven small communities in Oregon (Weeks and Drengbcz, 1982). There is 
little doubt, then, that forest-related policies do 'affect income distribu- 
tion in its broadest sense when statistical relationships can be found 
between changes in. the prime rate and the incidence? of child abuse. .The 
real questions are whether we can use forest-related policies to undo or 
prevent these things, and if we can, would forest-related policies be the ' 
most effective way of doing it? - , 

One issue that must first be ddalt with, however, is that of appro- 
priate criteria for forest resource policy. Krutilla* and Haigh. (1978) " 
consider this in some detail and conclude that economic efficiency i3 
really the only reasonable criterion. J They argue that the Forest Service 
and other land management agencies are forced to de'ai^ in the allocative . 
sphere since they do not have the appropriate tools to deal with stabiliza- 
tion (for example, monetary and fiscal policy) or distribution (for exam- 
ple, progressive income tax, inheritance laws). By this token, their 
argument goes, one must judge agency actions solely on the basis of 
aggregate net benefits from forest resource use. Conscientious persons 
might wish to change the income distribution, of course, but let?- them do it 
outside the realm of forest policy. I would suggest^ that the idea that 
efficiency is paramount is clearly a value^udgment and no^ a scientific 
conclusion. TJiere are "losers" in forest policy; sometimes they are 
compensated, but most often they are not. 1 ^ The appropriate criterion for 

f 

policy, in my judgment, has to be whatever >lend of efficiency and distri- 
butional considerations one feels comfortable with in an ethical sense. 
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In this context, then, there are some specific forest-related policies 
which have been or could be considered. Each would have impacts on income 
distribution. I will discuss* each briefly, attempting to gauge their 
effectiveness by these criteria as well f as using the public choice 1 
framework to suggest their political viability. 

1. Accelerated Harvest on Public Lands. This is the issue that would 
affect the most people, short of slowing the rate of labor-saving technolo- 
gical ( change, an option which would be both inefficient and politically 
nonviable at „ this point in time. ^ As argued many times by Clawson (1976) 
and others, the Forest Servip^ is simply not allocating resources effi- 
ciently when it mairftains huge inventories of old-growth timber that are 
slow growing and subjeqt to windfall and disease. Accelerated harvest 
"... without jeopardizing the forest's long-run ability to produce wood" 
(Scl\allau, 1983> p. 11), as is possible in wfestern Oregon &t this time, 
would seem to have the dual advantages of: being an efficient use of forest 
resources (if reforested successfully) and continuing to provide jobs for 
workers, including those at- the margin of economic obsolescence. Moreover, 
it could happens The RFMA of 1976 contained a "departure" clause which 
would allow . departures from nondec lining ever> flow to achieve community 
stability. 

On the other hand, there are so^ne problems j some doubt that we 
reaLly have the knowledge base to ensure adequate reforestation* The 
largest problem, however, is that the need to accelerate harvest is. not 
4 strongly felt, if felt at all, among the puttie. Even in Oregon, talk of a 
timber crisis draws bl^nk stares. People are used to seeing trees, lots pf 
trees, in the wooc^* What crisis? In addition to* those environmental ? 
costs of accelerated harvest that could be taken inio account in an 
efficiency framework, I suspect that the Oregon public would perceive huge 
unmeasured environmental costs from both harvest and reforestation, 
including the use of chemical herbicides. for brush control. And one would 
expect that office-seekers (or holders) would listen to them. Schallau 
notes the growth in environmental concern* as it would relate to approval of 
a departure"" policy today compared to creation of the Shelton Unit^ forty 
years ago: 

The world is now much more complex than it was during the 1940s. 
I . For example, during the December 1 9^3 hearings before the* House 
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Committee on Agriculture on the "Act to Promote Sustained Yield ' 
Management" (S. 250), only nine people testified— all favoring 
passage. In contrast, the list of -agencies and individuals 
submitting comments on the draft. USDA regulations, which included 
the departure clause, filled mof% than 10 pages in the Federal 
Register [1979] (1983, p. 10). 



2. Acceleration, of Reforestation on Public Lands. Independent of the 

old-growth issue, there is a backlog of harvested federal lands which in 

the judgment of the Forest Service need to be reforested and for which 

money has* 5 not been appropriated. Whether these are efficient investments 

is not clear, given high discount rates and a long rotation period. They 

would employ some people, however, since reforestation is very labor 

intensive (and very hard work). By and large, however, loggers and mill 

workers tend not to be tree-planters j most of that work now seems to be 

done by illegal Mexican aliens, women, ant- "back to the earth" folks* The 

target effectiveness of this approach is probably fairly low; more 

intensive management such as pre-commercial and commercial thinning would 

t 

probably rank higher on that score. 

As a variant of this option, one rnigj^. want to increase th&|leveX 
of reforestation on private lands, tn theory, this could^be implemented 
through the Forest Practices Actsfof the three Northwest states (Protasel, 
1980). In practice, it would be different. -In Oregon, for example, the 
Statutorily appointed regional forest practice committees (largely appoint- 
ed from private land or timber owners) recommend practices whioh are 
'..'.appropriate to the forest conditions within ' its region..." (ORS J| 
527.660). Needless to say, it would not be expected , that uneconomic S 
reforestation investments would /be forced on private owner^y themselves. 

3. Wilderness Land Withdrawal. Nothing arouses furor or frenzy like 
this option, since it is usually quite specific with respect to time and 
place. It is often more vague, however, in terms of when ,(or if) the 
timber would have been harvested, how rich and how few the backpackers are,, 
and how poor the local folks *re" or will become. Generally, I *suspect that 
these are greatly overstated by the opponents of withdrawals and under- 
stated by the proponents. Clearly, if a loc^l timber 'supply is removed 
from the harvest bgse* some peripheral workers will be affected or even 
caused to lose their economic viability. And just as clearly, the question 

i 
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of . compensation j for both displaced capital and labor "is Appropriate. Many 
of the Teal questions, it seems^, are empirical ones', vjjhich . do not get f 
resolved. For example, what are the other opportunities for the workers 
and for idled capital? What are the real prospects for their absorption 
into the* recreatiori or other industries? These are .questions which are 
relevant to both efficiency and distributional frameworks and "need to be 
addressed on a case-by-case basis. Schallau and Polzin <1983) found that 
nontimber prospects for growth varied widely in four Northwest communities 

* 

and argue that this— along with timber prospects — is relevant when consi- 
dering the need .for "departures" from Current harvest policy. Clearly, 
this approach is appropriate for wilderness designation* as well. 

4. Log Exports, this has also been a hotly debated issue with ports, 
(highly paid) longshoremen f some larger private firms, and the Washington 
Department of Natural Resources on one side and timber towns, mill workers , 
the federal agencies, and the states of Oregon and Idaho on the other side. 
Direct exports of logs from federal lands are banned, and "substitution" 
(exporting private logs ana replacing them with federal logs) is controlled 
by Comparisons with historical records of buyers (Lindell, 19t8). Oregon 
and Idaho follow this lead but tie State of Washington itself is an active 
exporter, accounting for 22 percent 6f log exports from W&shi$gton in 1972. 

Aside from "who gains and who loses," total domestic activity is 
.clearly reduced by exporting logs rather than processed lumber* To process 
1,000; .board .feet into plywood and veneer requires 19.5 person-hours , into 
lumber requires 12.$, person-hours, but' into exported logs requires only 4.7 
person-hours CDarr, 1 975^ . From a national viewpoint, on the other hand, 
someone must export something .if we are to buy Toyotas anci Hondas. Someone 
must Sacrifice, but the mill workers say, "Why us? 11 . The issues are 
complex, especially to someone outside this partici|lar area, but the recent 
KF^F book on international trade in forest products, edited by Sed jo (1981), 
clarifies many of these issues* In particular, the chapters hy Hayhes et 
al. and Wiseman and Sed jo examine total log export bans and suggest the 
following impacts — only very slight short-term declines in lumber prices as 
foreign purchasers shift from logs to lumber, limitations in domestic 
processing capacity (a^d perhaps 1 even increases in lumber prices because of 
this), declines in stumpage prices, increases in domestic processing, la|fee 
wealth transfers, and net losses in national economic welfare ranging from 
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$50 million to $141.? ail lion annually. They further note* however, that 
there are a great many uncertainties, for example, in the ability of the 
Japanese to shift from log imports to lumber imports . 

5. Contract Extensions on Federal Timber Purchases. Two or three 
years ago, about 8 billion board feet of stumpagf '(about 10 to 15 percent 
of the yearly .federal harvest in the Northwest f were sold at- Inflated 
prices to buyers who banked on continuing inflation. When prices^ suddenly 
deflated, a number of medium-sized lumber companies (often without timber 
of their ownX^were left holding the bag. If farceS to honor the contracts, 
industry sources %laim |bhat one-fourth of the lumber production capacity in 
Oregon and northern California would be threatened with bankruptcy (Forest 
Industries , May 1983, p. 75 . One company, for example, owes more on con- 
tracts than the company itself is worth. Senator Mark Hatfield (B., Ore- 
gon) has been promoting legislation that would offer relief on 40 percent 
of a buyer's contract volume, but there is a lack of industry agreement on 
the matter between Korthwest iand South and even within the Northwest. 
Enforcement of the contracts would no doubt impose some severe losses on 
owners of capital, but from a hard-hearted point of viefc f the timber would 
still be in the forest, new owners would resume ojperaiion, and workers " 
would experience only some "down time*., of unknown length. They would 
probably prefer, of course, not to incur even that cost. v 

J' ' That the issue has even been raised to such prominence is fairly 
strong evidence of the political strength of the firths and their associa- 
tions. 16 The worker who finds himself without a job. or the merchant who 
invests incorrectly seldom has thl^level of recourse. . ^ 

6. Small Business Set-Asides. This Sype of program, setting aside a 
certain portion of timber sales for small firms, is clearly intended to 
affect income distribution through natural resource policy. A.controver- 
sial program, it offers some local advantages if small firms are" more 
likely to * reinvest locally than are l^rge corporations. Like many pro- 
grams, "it can have unintended consequences. 'A few years ago, one low- 
income coastal county in Oregon had several small mills which used set- 
aside timber. When the last one closed, the logs had to be processed 
outside the county at the nearest §m&ll mill. Ultimately, the one large 
mill al^so closed, partly for lack of timber supply, according to the local 
people. ;j • * % 
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7. Plant Closure Legislation. The ability of a firm to announce an 
often unexpected closure is increasingly being questioned. Local people 
suddenly find themselves out of work, their business suffers , they pay mo 
taxes, and they often have fewer public services. In Oregon, a number o 
legislative bills has been introduced to require advance notif ication^gf 
closures, at least by larger plants. These run counter to capitalist 
instincts and never make it out of committee. A much more, positive and * • 
successful approach was defeated by only one vote in the' 1981 House. Thfs 
was a "prior notice" bill which would have allowed a. business giving 120- 
day^ notice of planned reduction to apply to the Department of Economic 
Development for various aids, including technical and managerial assistance 
(Weeks, 1983, p. 69) • The whole process involves a great deal of symbolism 

• as well as substance, and one gubernatorial candidate moved farther and 
farther from his earljr support off this issue as election day. approached* 
He waffled* moved much £00 slowly* 5hd was decisively defeated. \ 

8. Capital Reinvestment Within the State. If advance notification of 
a closure is not politically feasible, telling a firm where to reinvest its 
profits seems doubly unlikely. This, in a .very real sense, is symptomatic 
of the underlying problem with our^development and management of forest 

1 resources," or "capitalistic exploitation of natural resources*} the choice 
. bf phrase is a value judgment. William Bobbins, a forest historian, states 
it this wa^ 



...The reaL problem is capital flow out of the region and the 
manipulati^is of the multinational corporations, ^fhich shift 
their investments to more lucrativ^ fields when conditions are j 
right. . 1 * 1 

And in this state, the forest products ^giapts are the major 
culprits. Profits made from harvesting old-growth timber in the 
Northwest have been invested in a variety of profitable ventures 
in other sections of the country and in foreign nations. Mean- 
while, timber-dependent communities in Oregon and Washington are 
left with chronic social problems: high unemploymeg^^diminished 
tax bases, increased alcoholism, and ttfe other abuses associated 
-with an impoverished population (Corvallis, Oregon Gazette-Times , 
June 28, 1983). " 

It is not difficult to document the flow of capital ev£$ among non- 
giants in the industry. Bedford Corporation, for example, was created in 
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1935 by the Chicago investment firm of Baker, Fentress and Company C which . 
had interests in as many as 100 West Coast lumber companies) to take over a 
bankrupt firm in southern Oregon (LaLande, 19793. The firm prospered and 
in 1979 provided employment for 2,200 men and women. In early 1981, the 
Medford Corporation announced that it planned to build a, $40 million 
medium-densi||^£breboajsd plant in Ireland ( Mew York Times, January 17,1 
1981). The hew plant -would produce for the European market, while the 
Oregon plant would concentrate on the Far East. Within our market frame- 
work, capital is encouraged to flow to its most productive use! Until our 
political structure becomes as concerned about work4fs and communities^ as 
it is about capital, we will continue tg have mbre conferences on this 
topic. 



5 Notes t 

. . . . ' 

1. The reader is urged to note that because of time constraints, data and 
insights from Oregon are used more often than those from the other 

. Northwest states. ' 1 f 

2. According to McGuire (1982), the Forest Service .had not actually used 
this authority for some time, but the NFMA removed it from discretion- 
ary debate. 



In western Oregon, for example, the number of employees per -million 
board feet of lumber processed in 'sawmills and planing ;mills dropped 
from 7.8 in 1950 to about 4*0 in 1970** In veneer and plywood plants, 
this ratio declined from 14.4 in 1950 t® about 7.0 in 1970 (Wall and 
Oswald, 1975). Much of this decline was due to closures in the 1950s 
of many small mills and the emergence of larger integrated mills; the 
rate of decline flattened out substantially toward the end of that 
period. k , 

Timber dependence was defined ae vood products employment (SICs 2411, 
242, 2432) as i percentage of the total bas^ employment, which was 
defined as SICs 1, 7-10, 12-14, 19-39, 42, 44, 55, 58, 70* 91, and 92. 
This list includes manufacturing, mining, some transportation, a£ate 
and federal government, lodging, and selected retail services. For 
further detail, see Owen (1979). 

In 1969, ten counties in Oregon and Washington . had a poverty rate 
which was 25 percent above the national level of 10.5 percent of 
households (I.e. , 13.1 percent or more). Only one of thfese was in the 
Douglas-fir region; all ^of'the others were in the eastern part of. 
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these states. Among the latter*, nearly all had higher than average 
minority populations (Native Americans, Hispanics). Several of these, 
however, have significant timber harvests from Forest Service r and/br 
Indian lands and deserve further study along the lines of this 
* conference. w . 

6. A first-time reader -of this typie of approach is^ referred to Ostrom and ' 
Ostrom (1971) and the latter portion of Castle et al. (1981). 

7. Th&t co-optation of the workers* value system is one of the major 
sources of worker power lessness is a theme that pervades the Young and 
Newton analysis. 



8. The results of this multi-state research weref summarized* by Yo^ng and 
Newton 
(1980). 



Newton (1980) and a companion volume edited by Gallaher and^Padfield 



9. That literature* has these broad premises; the key distinction is 
between goal and bad jobs, not between skilled and unskilled workers} 
labor markets are segmented irlto primary and secondary sectors with 
minimal mobility between thl* twdj and, secondary' workers often develop 
patterns of job instability which reinforce their entrapment in the i 
secondary sector. / 

- ( 

10. In addition, about 14,500 college students were employed on a seasonal^ 

basis during 1972, another 4,500 workers left the labor force through 
retirement or disability, and another 5,500 could not be accurately 
classified. * % 

11. Employment Division records indicate a high, degree of unemployment 

' • - insurance coverage in" this industry. On the oth^rhand, over half of 
the unemployment periods among peripheral workers were not covered by 
unemployment compensation, possibly because they had not worked the - 
minimum period .and knew they were not eligible for coverage (Stevens, 
1978, p. 48). That the real facts are not well known' is symptomatic 
of the problems of the "discouraged worker" and hidden poverty 
(Harrington, 19625. - 




People do adapt, of course, ; according to the circumstances and their 
abilities./ For example , Oregon has changed fr^m a high.net in-migra- 
tioh status in th^ late 1976s to net dt^t^igrabipn ths .'early 1980s. 
I wQ,uld suspect, i however f that many of these, are ^turnarounds" of 

* -recent in-ittigrants from California (Stevens*:* 19$0a) * and that the/ 

peripheral wood products workers have either remained in Oregon or 
made the (often unsuccessful) long distance treks which seem to patch 
the attention of the nfedia. Again, ho one really knows. 

13* FCrutilla and Haigh also conclude that Congress had this in mind when^ 
^ they passed the laws. I believe that a more appropriate interpreta- 
\ 'tion is that Congress "muddled through 11 by agreeing on means or* poli- 
cies without attempting to define or agree upon objectives (Lindblom, 

• 1959). 
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tU. The major instance of compensation was in 1978 when the Redwoods 
. National Park was expanded-. Workers were paid up to $350 per week for ' 
relocation, retraining, and severance pay (Millen, 1979). « . . . 

15. Coping with the distributional consequences of technological change in 
general, however, is one of society's largest problems and will not go 

• away (Okun, 1975). - - v . 

16. During "the conference for which this paper was written, a five year, ■■/ 
interest-free contract extension: was announced by the Heagan adminis* 

t rat ion. • •> / 

* • / » . 

1 7. Iarapparent response *to the maturation of a timber-dependent economy 
anl^impending decline in economic activity, commercial banks in 
Douglas County, Oregon (Roseburg) invested an increasing skates' of 
their;, funds outside that area over the 1958-1-977 period (SchaMau, 
1980). *•"• J 
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NATURAL AND HUMAN RESOURCES? MAJOR PUBLIC POLICY 
AND MINORITY RURAL LAND OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND USE 

by T.T. Williams, Richard Morse, arid Avery Webber 



Introduction 

This paper is concerned with the impact of government policies on 
minority rural landownership , management, and use. The specific focus of 
this paper is on rural blacks, the black farmer and, landowner, and black- 
4wned or controlled farmland. ,Mbre specifically, we shall be primarily 
concerned with contemporary black landownership, management, and use 
patterns in the South and their, implications . " . > 

We shall also give special attention to major public policies that ' 
influence the development, ownership, management *| and use of rural land, 
and how such policies affect incomes and the quality of life among rural 
blacks in the South. A final concern in this paper is* } alternative policy 
options that m^ght be considered for the purpose of alterihg undesirable 
outcomes of current programs. •,'< 

• In the many volumes of; material written about black Americans over the 

\ past *eveVal decades, relatively scant attention has -been focused on rural 
blacks, the black^armer, b^ack rmrai landowners, and' their farmlarfdV '.The 
bulk of tMs material. has ^entered around the wholesale flight of bracks to 
cities—the big cities— and' the' problems confronting them there C-Beale, •' 

' 1976, p. *84>. * ' . 

.% As" recently as 'World War II,- the majority of blacks -in this country 
... , - in 'fc^-rural South, where /their major occupation was agriculture, 

the latest .census (1980), however', revealed that of the 2^.5 million blacks 
Vln.vthe United,, States, 38 .5- percent lived in the North, and ?4 percent lived, 
•^metropolitan areas. The nonmetropolltan black population, nevertheless, 
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still numbered approximately 26 percent of all black. Americans (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census f 1980). Thus, the problems confronting rural blacks continue 
to constitute ar significant part of the- American dilemma. 

Brief History _ 

When the Civil War ended, the federal government confronted the 
problem of what to do with thi former slaves. Some advocated granting them 
full civil and property rights. Most Americans, however, were not willing 
to go that far. After much and heated debate, Congress in 1865 passed a 
stopgap measure over the veto of the ne$ president, Andrew Johnson, Esta- 
blishing th& Bureau of Refugees, J'reedmen and . Abandoned Lands, commonly 
known as the Freedmen'a Bureau* Di^ng.its short existence (1865-72), the 
Freedmen's* Bureau stood between the freed men and, the wrath of their 
ex-mas tiers, providing direct medical aid, establishing hospitals, and 
distributing rations. f ?he bureau .also established day and night schools >> 
and contributed^ to the acquisition by blacks of small amounts of land, 
particularly dn SQUth Carolina (Bennett, 1970, p. 187). 

At the same Hme^that the federal government was grappling with the^ 

problem ^f^vhat t$ do with the emancipated slaves,^ the freed merr themselves 

w£re developing cone e^sts* of what freedep meant to them and aspirations i*or 

th^irffutu^esNas fre#d men* ; Above i&llt; else, there was a -mania for land and 

education i* Thd effort* 6f the Ft^tdmen's Bureaq and philanthropic organ i- 

tt 4 %/, Iff 

zations did much feo satisfy the hunger for education. "But no one — and , 

that is, the greatest tragedy of Reconstruction— no one satisfied the hunger 

for land" (Bennett, t'370* p., 188). To be sure, "the Freedmen 's Bureau Bill 

'o'f ,1865 provided for, the allocation of/ "unoccupied lands" (not to .exceed 40 

a^res) -among the £reed ,men f and' many blacks believe*! that there would be a 

large-scale distribution of land among them. This did not happen, x however, 

■because the 1865 f ongress was not prepared for l^nd reform on such" a grand 

scale • JKence, blacks weVe only permitted to purchase small, 5- to- 10 agre 

tracts of land from the ^reedmen's Bureau (Grader, rS^8, p. 274; Washington 

nd Favors, 1973, p. 36). The tragie failure * of the lahdreform movement 

^uring Regans true t ion left the black population without a lane base (Mar- 

ury; 1979* p. 85). * 
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The development of a strong black Jand base became the preeminent . 
ideological imperative of black thought by the 1890s. As indicated by 
Beale, newly emerging agriculture and mechanical colleges for blacks 
provided training institutes on advanced agricultural techniques. 

Formal training aimed at producing agricultural leaders 
began with the opening pf Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute at Hampton, Virginia, in 1868, under the auspices of the 
American Missionary Society. 

> * A decade later Hampton had trained Booker TV Washington, 

whose ideas dominated black agricultural -thinking for at ' least 
two generations thereafter. Washington established . Tuskegee - ■ 
Institute in Alabama "in 1881. Here -in the years that followed he 
saw the need for demonstration work in the field, 1 for scientific 
„ research at the Institute and for the organization of- farmers. 
Tuskegee hired the man who was to become his * generation 's fore- ■ 
most black scientist, George Washington Carver, in 1896, and 
.sponsored the first black demonstration specialist T.M. Campbell, 
in 1906. In .the 1890s the Tuskegee Farmers Conference became an 
; annual event with a South-wide influence in the shaping of pro- 
grams and thought for black farm families} similar conferences^ 
were developed by other states. Unfortunately these never led td;W 
an organized, economically effective organization of black • . 
farmers (1976, p. 285). ' 

• - . ' • " • '' ' 

' ''»'''« ' 

Within a single, generation, thousands of young black men were trained- 
to. become more ^ competent in the agricultural sciences than 'any white 'plan- 
tation" owner had,/ ever been (Marable, 1979, . pp. 12-13). HoveveL the^ulk 
^sk^blaek land acquisitions resulted from purchases of small tracts over the 
HO-year period from 1870 to M 910. 

Black- land tenure in the rural South reached its peak In 1910;* there 
were approximately 15 million acres being farmed by blacks in the South- at 
that time. \\ 

Following 1910,, land owned or controlled by bl^ck /farmers began a 
speedy^ and tragic course of decline, with /he exeeptior/of the period from 
J 937 to 1950. * ' ■ \/ ■■ _| ' — • , 

The Southern economy, which was based primarily up«n cotton, began to 
•failjafter 1910. Bad weather, soil erosion, overpopulation, and the boll ' 
weevil drove many farmers, black and ^Lte alike, off the landX Blacks had 
.been migrating from the South since the end of the Civil War, butNshe eco- 
nomic conditions in the South during this time led to an acceleration^* 
the migration. 
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Two developments during the period, between 1937 and 1950 fostered 
minor growth in both the slumber of blacks and black farmers who owned land. 
The first' was the creation in 193? of the Farm -Security Administration I 
<FSA). The ?sl was responsible for 150 resettlement projects, including 9 
all black projects in the deep. South. Among the more successful of these 
projects was one located in Holmes County, Mississippi, where 9,350 acres, 
of land were distributed among. black families, and one in Wilcox County, 
Alabama, where 10,, 000 acres were distributed. By 1943 the FSA had . 
-resettled 2,200 black families on a total^of 16J,Q00 acres of land in nine 
southern states (Graber, 1978, p. 274).' 

. The second development between 193? and 1950 that led to minor growth 
in'black-owne'd- land in the South was World War II. The prosperous condi- 
tions engendered by the war and immediate postwar period produced a growth 
i'n both the "number of blacks and black farmers who owned land. - But these 
developments dJ^Little to turn ' the tide of black land loss "or migration 
* (Graber, 1978, p. 274? McGee and Boone, 1979, p. xviii). By 1974, land 
ovdfed and operated by black . farmers had plunged to approximately 5.5 



million acres. . * •. , 0 " 

-The establishment of the Emergency Land Fund ; (€LF) in ..1971 ,* which 
works to promote black land retention in the South, accelerated a growing, 
concern for the increasing decline, in blacfc-owned agricultural land in the 
Southeastern United States and the possible contribution of heirs' property 
to that decline. ' * • 

it v 

Contemporary Black Rural Land Tenure ^n the South 

Black-owned land . in the So^th -is highly concentrated in an area 
commonly known as the Black .Belt, stretching across Alabama and parts of 
.Mississippi, Georgia, North Carolina, and South .Carolina (Graber, 1978, pp; 
272-76; Salamon, 1976, pp; 3-6). Four .states (Alabama^JIississippi, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina) contain almost 60 percent ofYll black-owned 
rural land in the region; - Mississippi alone contains nearly one-quarter of 
this land. Black-owned agricultural land is- also concentrated within the 
- several states. Only 492 of the more than 1 ,000 counties in the South 
contain as much as 2,000 acres of black-owned land. Only 92 counties 
contain in excess of 20,000 acres (Salamon, 1976, pp. 3-6). 
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Black-owned and/or controlled parcels, typically are comparatively 
small in size and generally do not yield sufficient sales of farm products 
to provide a reasonable standard of family living. Nearly two-thirds of 
all black farm operations sell less -than $2,500 worth of farm products per 
year. Hence, many black farm operators depend heavily on off -farm jobs or 
income (U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1980). Although the size of both 
black- and white-owned parcels have trended upward, the average size of 
white parcels doubled between 1935 and 196,9, rising to 283 acres. During 
that same period,'* the average size of black parcels increased 44 percent, 
rising only to '?8 jacres' C-Beale, 1976, p. 287). , ' ~* 

Black land acquisitions, in the South have historically been restricted 
to less desirable, marginal lands— typically in the hilly regions and poor 
soil areas (Beale, 1976, p. 308; Salamon, 1976, p. 23). But some black-* 
owned land, perhaps a declining amount, is strategically located, for 
exampfe, in the South Carolina coastal areas (Thomas, 1978). 

Estimates of black-owned heir property var$s 'from 33 percent to 85 
percent of all rural t /blackwowned land (Graber, 1978, p. 276). These 
parcels typically* follow the same size and, location patterns, as black-owned 
land in general. Heir property, in particular, tends to be located in 
counties and areas where there has been a lack of non-agricultural develop- 
ment. On the other hand* the amount of heir property is significantly 
lower in counties where there are large amounts of timber owned by timber 
companies,; oil explorations, extensive resort developments, and sprawling 
suburban development. The scarcity of heir property in areas characterized 
by heavy industrial and intensive land development is, in many cases, due 
to efforts by land investors and developers to clear titles to such proper- 
ties, which they subsequently purchase (Graber, 1978, p. 276; Washington 
and Favors, 1973, p. 37). 

Considerable acreage of black-owned land is not utilized in "arm 
production. It has been estimated that nearly one-fourth of all crop-land 
on the farm of black owners lies idle, or has crop' failure, compared with 
only one-ninth on farms' of white owners. In , addition, approximately 
three-eighths of the remaining land of commercial black owners -consists of 
woodlands, which Is usually of low economic .value, except for firewood or 
hunting (Beale, 1976, p. 300). ; - 
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' The Bureau of Census ranks farms by the value of produces sold. Using 
this criterion, relatively few blacks have a real toehold/In agriculture. 
Without a radical change' In their scale of operation, the ^majority of 
connercial black farm operators have little chance of /making a decent , ■ 
living from farmAg. In 19p thirty-seven percent of "black Utft :ob&&i<tify r p 
(fuH and part owners combined) were not producing enough to be .classed 
commercial farmers. A comparison of black-operated and white-operated 
commercial farms in the South revealed' that the average Value of products 
sold was $3,845* for the black farmer ahd $13,816 for the white farmer 
<Beale, 1976, pp. 297-98). Although thkabove average incomes reflect the 
disparity between the two groups, they are a bit misleading. "Nearly 
two-thirds of all black farms sell less than $2,500 worth of farm goods a 
year" (U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1980). Moreover, of the '24.5 
million poor, 39 percent live in "rural areas , including 42 .percent of all 
„white poor and 32 percent of all black poor (Rodders, Jr., | 1979, p. 77). 
To say the least, rural poverty is a serious problem and it must be 
considered as dysfunctional for, the small t farmer and the countny as a 

whole. • . • ■ ••• 

Southern black f aiders have been handicapped by their small acreage, 
lagging propensity to change ,* old age , low levels of formal education, and 
. outmoded' equipment CBea^e, 1976, p. 302). The typical southern black 
farmer tends to operate his farm in the "old-time manner," growing •• 
traditional crops |( cotton , tobacco, and peanuts), using older methods and 
"equipment, and producing mainly for home consumption. Even commercial- 
black • farmers in the South- put much more emphasis ( on subsistence than db 
their white counterparts. For example, the majority of white Southern 
commercial farmers who raise cattle or hogs raise them, for sale-. On the 
other hand, the majority of black commercial farmers who raise livestock do 
so for home consumption.' "Similar patterns can be observed for chickens., 
eggs, and milk. Beale (1976)' summarized the lagging propensity of black 
farmers to change in the following manner. 

The four types of commercial farms — cotton, tobacco, 
general, and (other field crops— account for 86 percent of all 
southern white farmers; The major significance of this fact is 
that the crops involved are allotted crops for which the acreage 
is restricted by law, that more often than not, they are in sur- 
plus supply, and that they are either stationary or contracting 
in acreage. 
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In contrast, the black farmer has only minor representation 
in the sectors of agriculture that have been • expanding in the. 
„ ' SoMth, such as livestock, dairy or poultry'. farming and* truck 
_ crops . Throughout the South the .agricultural colleges and other 
shapers of farming trends have long been preaching the theme of a 
"green revolution" to southern farmers — that is , a conversion of * 
lands to hay crops and improved 'pastures and the raising ot more 
livestock. This .movement clearly came of age in the 1950s for 
the 1959 census revealed that the South as a region for the first 
time had more livestock farms than cofton farms. , But-, for the 
black farmer, it is, almost as though, "such a- change never* oc- 
curred, jDnly four perfeent of the black southern farmers are 
livestock specialists- (cattle, hogs and s£eep)» and only an 
additional one percent are dairyme^n or "poultrymen. * *~ '. 

- Nothing more sharply d^tinguished white from black farmers.! 
in the South than . the ..&f?£*$ra degree of reliance on livestock. 
Ninety ^percent of "the"' total plue of products sold by black . 
farmers 'ifi ' 1 Sp^sonsisted of crop's and^bnly ten percent of 
li^est^kvj^' a ^estook products. On , southern white operated . 
^farTO.»•;:?iCi^t»o'*l>e^«^nl>• of the total -profiudfe value was from ' - ■ 
.crops v '-;arid : ; forty^igh^ percent ,f'r£sc : 'livesto,ck--ian'. almost- -ever? v 
:.- •''•^2tt^.j^fi;iC:-i^'301 ) •. '• • ^ " ■ . '.' m , . \ ' • .'. N 

. • ,7.'* s ' "'■•"*"'" ' •'.»••*•■*' •' . • • ' / ' 

0 -Age .-\.^^'tne/is^t--signif.iqant; characteristic of black farm operators 

'''^t^t^^-^^it^^^ij^'. lh each of the major tenure classes— full owner, 
part owner* and tenant — the average aj-e of black southern farmers is higher 
than that of white farmers (Beale, 1976, p. 20>$. In 1960, blacks wh£ were 
beyond the most productive age. bracket— thirty-fiVe *to fifty-four, years, of 
age — owned a disproportionate ( share of black-owned land. ■-..for «xaipieV"a^*6 
than one-third of the blacks owning land in "the. Southeast ■ ;were.:'OVQr sixty- 
five years of age,, and they owned- two r f ifths ..of the land, .owned, by blacks 

'(Browne, 1974, p. * T1 3). >The high age 3evel of black owners and operators 
helps to explain the comparatively low level of productivity of black-owned 
farms. 

Some notion of the educational status of black landowners can be 
discerned from Beale 's (1976, p. 3045 study of blacks in American agricul- 
ture. The average years of schooling completed by the nonwhite farm popu- 
lation twenty-five years old and over was 6.1 years, compared -with 11.2 
years for the white farm population and 12.3 years for the total urban 
population. Only 8 percent of adult black farm residents had completed 
high school, the lowest level of schooling in the United States outside 
certain Indian tribes. Some gradual improvement has taken place since 



1976, but' the pace has been slow. Thfe increase ; in nonwhite farm high 
school graduates twenty-five ^ears bid and over went only from 2 percent- to> 
8 percent in thirty years. In this regard the black f arm' ' po^i^tion " was 
more than a generation behind the white farm population, '14 percent of whom" 
were high schS>l graduates in 1940. 

With such low, levels of education, it is easy to underst^d how 
frequently it is pbssibli for these farmers to fail to understand the 
complexities of government programs that affect, their heavily controlled 
crops, or to take ful!L advantage of the services that the government. and 
the experiMent , stalions^an proyide the^ (Beale, 1976, p. 305). 

•...-Soth^aek ^d;w^it^famers. alike enjoy the benefits of technol9g£oal 
advances unsown or unavailable to most farmers of past generations. The 
extension of electricity to- farms is. now nearly universal; and the great 
majority of farmers now own either an automobile or a truck, affording them 
much greater freedom of movement and choice in purchasing ©reselling. But 
there are other important conventional facilities and equipment that most— 
black farmers still do without. For example,- *nly one-fourth of nonwhitS- 
'operated farms- had telephones in 1976, eoi^red with -two-thirds of white- 
operated farms. Nevertheless, the proportion of black farmers with tele- 
phones in 1976 was double what it was a decade earlier. The telephone is k. 
contemporary convenience that the typical commercial white farmer takes for, 
granted. It enhances his* marketing ability aflcl broadens his ; ¥&nge of 
communication generally. Many black farmers, because of a lack of 

Sufficient income or perhaps a lack of experience with the advantages of 

« 

having a telephone, are at a comparative disadvantage in marketing ability 
and general communication (Beale, 1976, p. 303)/ 

| ■ - . "Equally if not more important for broad-range marketing ability, 
communication, and reduced isolation generally is the p^ved or improved 
road. °As the last claimants to land, black landowners' mcr% often obtained 
poor land away from the'main traveled roads* 1 (Beale, 1976, p. 3035. In the 
South as a whole, in. 1959, only 57 percent of all commercial-scale nonwhite 
farms were located on paved or improved roads, compared with 72 percent for 
commercial white farms (Beale, . 1976, p. 30:0* While the situation has 
improved 4 since -1959 * a disproportionate number of black farms are still 
located on dirt or unimproved roads ♦ 



• A final essential for 'efficient farm operations, particularly in the 

•i . " a 

production of field crops (which most black farm enterprises^ grow) » is a 

tractor. * The black farmer is also at a disadvantage here. Limiting the 

■ison.to full commercial owners', the "elite" group, Beale (1976, p. 

jported that only 39 percent of nogwhites had one -or 'aore tractors 

s compared with *70 percent of- the * white full .commercial own&s. In fact, 

nonpoflmercial southern white farmers are more/ likely to 'have usa of 

trac|ors '"tfe^ri are commercial blaok fu^l ^owners. . ' / 



Recommeii^ations anct Summary . ' 

Modern technology has been viewed as the major .force behind economic 
development. This technology has, created ,in rural America* large-scale and 
highly specialized farms * * But despite^ the impact of modern technology on 
agricultural production , there are groups 6f* farmers who suffer from 4 
poverty and isolation. They lag behind ".other farmers on indices used t^ 



measure quality of/life, that is,, income, education, housing, and TJtealt 

Not all farms in the united States are commercially pro&LtaSle. For 
example,- 6 percent of farmers produce over 50>j>ercent of the total output., 
and ?U percent -produce the otfter farm output. The latter group of farmers 
is struggling to hold on to the land they own . - It is this 94 percent that 
are overlooked in policy formation and implementation. Some of these , 
farmers maintain their economic viability by off -farm employment Und doihg 
the fillta work on . weekends. % « * ± 

The loss' of black .farmers, the defcline in small and part-time farmers, 

and the increase r in large-scale farmirjg have caught the attention of policy 

■ * • * * ' * \ 1 

makers. However, there is a lack of consensus about an appropriate strat- 

■ * ' 

egy. f or helping these groups. In this papsr we ^ take the position that 

retention of the black and other small * farmers (part-time or # otherwise ) t 
should be the focus of national polidy. ~ Certainly, these farmers are 
experiencing 'difficulty in maintaining and operating their farms. Policies 
to improve the status of black farmers and other small-farm operators ,will 
result in their increased contribution to the total volume of food and 
fiber produced from our farmland. % 

Policy strategies * designed to strengthen the capability of small 
farmers to increase their to tal, output will foster (Da supply buffer for 
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market crises, experienced by large-scale farmers^ (2) a source of loca^l 

fasm produce In close proximity to the urban population^ (3) an alternative 

outlet for family labor, thus reducing . welfare rolls? ^md "(4) a mechanism 

to place emphasis on * people 1 * pa User than ^things * 

Such* policy strategies 'for small farmers would enhance the. economic 

viability df blafck farmers and instill- hope dn black youth that there- is a 

future in agriculture. *Gn paper, American agriculture has the most ef fee- 
• < ► » 

4 tive mechanism for helping small farmers improve thedr quality of* life — the 

land grant system! Research and .extension programs in these institutions 

must provide answers to such questions ass m - . 

- How can ta? small farm becosie a viable 0 economic unit? , 

/- .What, strategies are needed td deliver timely services to^he small 
, farmer? * * • * » 

- How will the small farmer be affected, by the increased emphasis on 4 
* the private sector? * 

- Sow can -the i$nd grant system effectively interface with USDA, ip * 
4 , ' * developing strategy for small fanners? M * * 

: . " ..Enumerated and discussed;, ^e^ow are three specif ip recommendations 

ensura a future for small fanhers in American agricultures 

v * Delegate to the 1g90 Land tirant universities and Tuskegee Institute 

. the responsibility f3r the production, marketing, and community "development 

f dousing on'' coordination of the small- farm clientele/ -Most of t£ie 1890 
.r* : : ^ •gn * • . 

-^jLand Grant universities are located in southern states whore the "relatively 
small >lack farmers* are concentrated It would be operationally feasible , 
for* these universities to f sous on research, * management and .* technical 
needs of , small farmers* Naturally, the federal government would provide 
the .resources for ^reseai*ch extension j^td the establishment of an experi- 

; mental farm at each of the universities to test research findings and 

< extension strategy, * 

1 - t 

Historically, the 1890 ^universities 'and Tuskegee Institute, through 

their academic research and outreacn programs, have ja^ached* an appreciable 
number of rural Americans in need of ^assistance. 

.Bvea today there are rural families t^hat are perpetual liabilities to 
the -state where they reside* In"order to improve employment opportunities 
and enhance the general welfare and 'quality <^f l|fe for these rural dwell- 
ers, the- 1890 Universities, colleges, and Tuskegee Institute are prepared 
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-to expand their outreach capabilities to make' an impact . on „the various 
S °ifeK <5On0SiC factors " that adversely affect the lifestyls&a of small black 
t^mm. „ The outreach role .these institutions' would assume should focus on 
training and rural service delivery -programs in cooperation wfth,cbmmunity- 
oriented groups . • These universities should be encouraged te take the 

'leadership role in providing services to 'small farmers'.' While the 1890 
universities and Tuskegee Institute programs have focused on the limited- 
resource fanners, their efforts .have' been plagued with insufficient funds, 
thereby .precluding the establishment^of an adequate 'information pool upon 
which concrete long-term prog^ams^can be developed. * 

Sharpen the focus of federal agencies to work with small farms . ' Few 

. ■ 1 * 1 1 

black farmers are- being adequately served by such "agencies as the Coopera- 
tive "Extensi-on Services CCES), the Farmers Home Administration CFmHA"), and 
the Soil Conservation Service (^S). It is recommended that the 1890 
universities, e&lleges, an<d Tuskegee Institute be given the responsibility 
of designing and, testing strategies for the delivery of services to small 
farmers within the programmatic intent of these federal agencies. 

Moreover, the services proposed must include self-help programs ■ .and 
technical assistance . . The above reeommendatio|is should" lead to t '( 1 } a 
better way of life, (2) a break in the poverty cycle,, and (3) a future for 
black farmers in American agriculture 1 . ' • . ■' ^ ' % 

\ 

%' ■ > . The Bottom Line 

• . . » i 

• , • ' V 

The typical black; farmer of 1983 will not, be around at the end of the 
century unless specific strategies are developed now to ( assure/ their 
economic viability. • * V „ * * "* 
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A DISCUSSION OF FOUR PAPERS ON 
RESOURCES'; INCOME-, AND WELL- BEING* 

Comments on the Duncan? Poppers Williams, Morse, and /Webbers 
i * and Stevens Case St ud^ ^Papers 

* by Paul Barkley 



* Eacfc of the four case studies is about a particular relationship * 

* * # 

between a particular resource and a particular clientele or . user group** 

£ach is interesting because it provides breadth or depth to our collective 

Understanding of the real world and each provides ^he fuel for large * 

• numbers of inquiries, hypotheses, and policies* about resources and the men 

a$d women who use them. ^ Each " is * limited, however j since -a case study 

cannot provide an empiricsCl , basis for •policy . or for -action outside the 

confines of its own group or location. 

> 

Although the four stories address quite different resources in 
different regions, there is a "sameness to thSm. 'All are about income* All 
are afbout essentially stock resources. All are^stf>out (or hint at) policies 
or practices that have a tremendous effect on workers' incomes, 'but are 

outside the immediate control of the local group. (Put another -way, all 

* 

£re about externalises**) All are about^ access to a resource or access to 
the rewards from resource exploitation. Two of tHe papers, the one by 
Popper and the -one by Williams and his collaborators . are about land tenure 
and the access to land. Since access is their maid theme, they become only 
tangential ly involved in the classic relationship between efficiency and 
equity. The papers by the Duncans and by Stevens are about the* distribu- 
tion of rents earned through exploitation. As such, they must come to 
grips with questions about efficiency and equity. They build on implicit 
assumptions abdut this tradeoff and introduce one more vagary — inftabil- 
ity — into their discussions. All are provoking papers and should be given', 
close scrutiny; They will be discussed in pairs here. Within each pair- 
ing, the individual papers will be mentioned and treated separately. 



Paul Barkley is. Professor of- Agricultural Economics at Washington State 
University, Pullman. 
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« \ * Access, to Land " • ^ 

More than anything' else* .access determines, income distribution through 
time and across individuals^_j^'eess s to facers of production stands behind 
the classical theory of 'income distribution. It is also behind every 
battle over land-rise and every controversy between labor and management. 
While markets* may set tbe prices, institutions and' the rules of marketing 
may decide who can buy and who can sells, "they provide the. context* inr which 
access is established. * . ,* 

The rules of access relating to v land are particularly convoluted. 

* f * " * > 

While exchanging' land "may -require only money or other negotiating 

resources, the use* of land*, once exchanged K is circumscribed by rules in 

the form of covenants/zoning restrictions, truncated rights,, tax laws, and 

status rights. The two "access bases'* address , these "kinds of- themes. 

Frank Popper's work on the Northeast appears to be an appealing and 

ojp eXy written piece on the origins and- consequences of zoning ana public 

ownership" in a variety of Northeast settings. Likening Pdpper's paper to 

- , - # 

, the 'church choir -is perhaps apt. Sopranos carry the meiddy? zoning and 

national parks are urban in their origins and have a «*ioh history; The , 

altos* sing a harmonizing tune that echoes the sopranos.. This harmony says 

tha£ these two developments have spread almos| intact, to rural areas. The 

tenors sing a 'frightful counter melody that begins to raise questions about 

v 

the propriety or usefulness of. transferring these urban devices to rural 
areas. The bass section concentrates en the \rhythm and provides structure 
for the whole piece. The bass Cor basei } ^is an important story of 
externalities, inability to gain access, stod. intrusion of ^ one culture into' 
another culture. TheVesult is a* well-orchestrated piece that is easy 

\ listening but one that portends that there is more to the problem than 
meets the eye. " ' . 

Popper cannot ^rove that there is a relationship between land tenure 
aad poverty, but** he -would like mor.e people to have access to the, land in 
the Northeast that is now held by a very few individuals or families. 

« While one might applaud this egalitarian instinct, one must also wonder if 
a massive redistribution of land would have any effect on the incidence of 
poverty. Strong arguments can 'be made to show that breaking up the land 
holdings could result in a class of subsistence farmers who, in addition to 
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.Suffering low/farm incomes, might also, because remoteness, be very hard 
to serve with an acceptable collection *of. publire services. 

\ - It is the zoning issue that .continues- to draw attention. Z&ning is 
inarguably _a means" of controlling . population density. In its simple 
applications, it exerts control by specifying the kinds, and numbers* of* • 
houses or businesses that can occupy a" given territory, -At the hands' of 
sophisticated.managfcrs, the technique cah be used to impose income 1 
restrictions, race restrictions,^ 3r ethnic restrictions as well. Pop'per 
develops this theme then equivocates in its ^application to rural areas. 
Cities, either through- edict, the democratic process, or through some 
proces^s related to efficiency, derive an "appropriate'"- level of density, 
-and zone so as to achieve, it. The zoned level of density is frequently 
below the level of density that would be promulgated by free market 
exchanges. Hence, zoning is restrictive and it limits access.* In" 
restricting . access , zoning also limits the number of (real or perceived) 
negative .extenqalities that must be absorbed by the goners or by those whom 
the*zoners wish^to protect. ' . 1 

, Zoning in rural areas may. also be restrictive in that- it differen- 
tiates between what people can do and what they cannot,. In "so doing, it » 
also reveals the approved level of density. Popper- fails Redevelop the 
most critical issue* ' does increased ^density bring net 'positive or net 
•negative Externalities to a rural area? Many will contend that increased • 
density, % on balance, ^brings positive external gains to rural .areas. If 
this is- so, there is an optimal density, and the optimal degre'e of zoning 
mfist follow.' This will, of course, vary, from place to place. The 
investigator's job is to give numeric content to this optimal zo'ftiqg. ' 

kl£. things taken, Popper fails' to deliver on a -major promise. * He sets 
out to use land policy to reconcile a divergent set. of goals that includes 
economic growth, environmental protection,' increased access, and optimal' 
density (neutral externalities). His conclusions* allow us only to infer 
that zoning and redistributing land are, a-t best, 4 weak tools in' this v. 
effort. We ' are left wondering how zoning and national parks are related to 
poverty and how land use in the Northeast can be rearranged so as 'to better 
meet the demands of a diverse population* , V 

Williamg and his associates address an historical theme* ihe blacks • 
came out of the Civir v War as free persons, but the ordinary routes through 
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which la»d eould be seeped, were closed to them. An American population 
who. had heard all .there was to hear about the land ethic and who knew no 
trade except f arming could no^ have land. -The story of agefties from the 
Freedmen's Bureau to r the Farm Security Administration is recounted. The 
emphasis .is on the difficulty that Macks have had in gaining access. 

The story can be told in a conventional way and it* is*. The*' conclusion 
or lesson is that black farmers, like their white counterparts, are pro-' 
ducing commodities that are generally in oversupply. Land use eS|prt3 to', 
help increase incomes pf black farmers wouldy be* very hard to establish and. 
.manage. While there may be a resource-orientfed solution to the problems of 
a* single black farm family, it is untoward to think of removing black 
poverty from Alabama, Mississippi, and the Caroltnas by manipulating 
property rights, tenure, or access. 



Distribution of Rents 




le $uncans and Joe Stevens are concerned ^with different problems . 
Coal mining and forestry (forest products )\re activities that require huge 
labor forces to produce saleable products. The labor forces working in J 
these extractive industries are no different from industrial labor forces. 
They work and earn wages when the plant is open? they live on" modest 
accumulations and transfer f payments when the -plant is. closed. They are "at 
the mercy of the plant, managers who, . in turn, are at the mercy of a highly 
volatile and increasingly international market. Small changes in relative 
prices cause plants to open or close on a moment V notice * The owners act 
in thei* own self-interests and the workers must absorb «the economic 
penalities that arise from the -nearly . complete separation between ope!*ating 
decisions and labor. ' . v 

If these papers had been, written a decade ago, they would have surely 
'fallen in with the mood of *that era and develdped a theory in fcrhich 
resource owners exploited workers (which they certainly do) and c^ispired 
to keep workers in poverty. The authors would have used emotional 
outbursts to decry "the system* §nd the conspirators who keep the system 
for. themselves. The present '.papers do not fall into this trap. The 
authors recognize inequity, but rely on mope constructive analyses to ask 
about the; relationship between the resource, the worker, and disposable 
income. * * ' * 
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j - The Duncans worry, about a county that has just passed ' through a major 

'boom. During the boom, incomes increased, population increased by 50 
percent, and (usmentloned by the authors) housing units- increased by 70 
percent • 4 In spite of this, the poor remained 'poor, open sewage rah in the 
v creeks, and bank deposits <>per t i&pita were abysmally low. When the boom 
ended, conditions worsened* The communities In the county geared up for 
profits that were never fully realized and combinations of social overhead 
capital that were never put In place. No one can doubt this • The case* is 
- well made. „ * 

One must- recognize, however, that the plight of the - coal-producing . 
county was made all the worse py k recession in the general economy. 
People moved to "Martin County, Kentucky, in, droves* once the word* was out 
that jobs were available in the mines. The unanswered (and, of course, * 
^unanswerable) question is t How would the county have fared if new, Workers 
had not poured In? Comparative statistics ought to be able tg, give some 
plues*. In this case, the clues were hidden behind a series of external and 
national phenomena that compounded the local problem. 

The comparisons between the low, stable-income Montgomery County and. 
high* volatile-income Martin County are interesting, but they fail to 
answer a pressing question: Do individuals prefer stability or a chance. at 
high incomes? This is an important question that has a significant bearing 
on the public and private choices of the people in areas' dependent 6n a 
single resource. . • , *' * 

The timber products work force is no less interesting. Stevens uses a 
number of/paradigms trying to find acceptable explanations for worker 
behavior. He finally settles on a combination' of the public choice 
paradigm and^the dual labor force hypothesis. This is acceptable since 
this f combined approach does not violate the apparent 'intentions of the 
•porkers nor does r it offend the sensibilities of investigators looking at 
t^e. ploblem from the outside. The Stevens case discusses poverty, the 
conflict between the labor pool 'and the mill operators, and the political 
problems associated with change. * 

Both the coal case and the forest case end on a weak note* They both 
* promise policies, but neither delivers in a meaningful way. The 

relationship between the resource base, poverty, and community development 
is. articulated—especially by the Duncans — but no resource-oriented policy 
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ir^Tven mueh chance at sOSeeSs if T;Se~0^3eet 



relieve poverty, —fir 



forestry, the only, recommendation is a temporary and ultimately devastating 
palliatives cut the trees. But the public will not permit that* Answers 
in the coal case are even more obscure and seem to- hinge on inducing the*u 
coal-owning firm to behave in a way that is consistent with improving the 
community in which the labor pool* resides. In both, cases, the authors 
suggest that the firm has some responsibility toward its local public,* but 
both papers" also suggest that the firm gets more favored treatment from 
public policies than do the members of the labor fo^ce. 

. It may be instructive 60 think of fifrns in these special kinds of 
circumstances - to be the connectors between the individual worker -and 
economic society. The specialized Vorkers have highly 'developed s.kilis 
that are rewarded when they are used but which undoubtedly have very low 
opportunity costs. (If , this is true, the workers are already sharing in 
the rents earned by resource exploitation. 5 tf the firm closes or is dis- 
rupted^ the social consequence is very high for the local area--perhaps for 
the state or region, as well. If a worker is laid off or drops, out of the 
labor pool, he may be damaged quite severely, but the ^reader effect, even 
* locally, is somewhat minor. This line of reasoning can be developed into a 
case for government protection of firms rather than direct protection of 
individuals. The various tax concessions and extended payback periods 
mentioned 'by the authors may be less objectionable in this Aight. 
"Apparently, the forest product workers' agree when* they abdicate nearly all 
of their political power to the^mill owners. 

The relationship between the exploiting firm and the local community 
Reserves considerable attention. • The Duncans were most concerned about 
this, but the relationship is also present in forest, products. . The Duncans 
1 imply that more linkages, both forward and backward, should be, developed 
between the firm and. the local community. The firm should be more 
concerned with its environment and 7 should either voluntarily make payments 
to the. local public sector or be less hostile toward the prospect of higher 
'severance taxes to be used in support of the local infrastructure. 

The authors of these paper© seem' to be overlooking the most venerable 
example of integrating an exploiting firm or industry and its labor force. 
For decades r or perhaps centuries, the company town has melded into one 
s unit the owner of the resource, the owner of the capital needed to turn the 
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resource into a saleable product, and the labor force needed to operate the 
capital ^fixtures. Admittedly, the company town can be horrendous ly 
oppressive and can reduce labor' to a most pitiable state. Both the popular 
and the technical literature is replete with examples of oppressed workers 
living in rigidly controlled towns* In this more enlightened era, however, 
it does seem reasonable tfrat the coal companies could buy # the towns in 
Martin County and become custodians for the social overhead capital in 
addition to being, wage papers* The prpspect of integration through this 
mechanism seems about as likely as that of increasing- the severance 'tax and 
returning a portion • of Jthe revenue thus gained to the loc^l coal county ' 
communities* To be sure, the company town is an idea whose, tiine has 
passed—but so 4s the Delco, wind -opera ted generating plant f With some 
studious imagination and limited application, elements of tfee company town 
may be Usefully revived to protect incomes, towns, an4 resources. 

In , sum. these four t , use studies are fascinating vignettes about 
resources* and poverty. They capture the frustration that local resides 
must have about the tradeoff between equity and efficiency. They add a 
third member to this timeless tradeoff by introducing income stability. 
-All things taken* the. authors of the -case studies appear to agree that 
public policy' addressing a resouree-rland, forests , or -coal --is probably a 
weak approach to alleviating poverty or furthering rural development. 
Beyond that, they* seem to struggle with the problem of how resources can be 
used in the eternal battle to* eradicate poverty in rural areas. I suspect 
the task of finding a comprehensive pOlie'y device that enhances labor 

i 

income, promotes community development , and protects a resource base will 
require the best of ' these Studies plus much * additional inquiry, 
experimentation, and frustration. 
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; TQWARP AN ' INTEGRATIVE- ASSESa*SBlT *• ' 

k omment3 oft the Duncan} Popper? Wijliams, # Morse, ;^nd Webber.; 

. • and Stevens Case .Study Papers " *'/ ' 

' . * *' v v ■ " ' •* . ■ - - * • . * 

, . . . - ■ . - . % . by Bra^y J> Beaton • ' 

t My charge was to capture the esSenep of * eomments^made * during our two 
lively, small -gihoup, discussion sessions today v While commenting r on the four 
papers presented by Duncan -and. Duncan ; Popper; Williams, Morse, and Webber; 
an4 Stevens. As you- are well aware, this is no small charge given the 
variety of approaches, concepts, and experiences being shared in this x 
thoughtful setting. . ' - * 

Our disoussibns today • have reflected the growing" conviction 'that 
natural .resources do, in. fact, matter in the creation ahd alleviation of 
rural poverty. Policies that govern and respond to natural resource use * 
may have an important bearing on the quality of life of people affected by 
the natural resource. It become apparent that use of different natural 
resources by society has had varying effects on rural communities. We must 
distinguish ' among the historical, legal, .and * cultural ..framework of the 
Appalachian coal economy, the timbef industry of* the Northwest, the plight 

of 'small-scale farmers In the South, and, land use policies -in the North- 

■ '. > 

east. '' • 

- 'i • 

First' I want to provide a framework that I believe will help* integrate ' 
much of what we have heard, todaj. - Then I will relate aspects of the papers 
to various components of .the, relationships illustrated in figure 1. 

The pattern model depicted in figure 1 appears quite relevant to our 
discussion. It Is drawn from JHte induced innovation work of Vernon Rut tan 
and Yujiro Hayami . • Their sSies of agricultural development have 
emphasized the importance of four components of changes (m technology, (2) 
institutions, (3) cultural endowments, and (4) resource endowments. 

Interrelationships occur among, all of these four components. Social - 
and cultural change are associated with changes in^the economy, rate r and 
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Figure 1: Components of Institutional Change With 
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direction of natural resource use. I have drawn attention to the time and 
- space 'dimensions that should -be explicitly recognized in this framework 9 and 
dbout Mhich we have heard a great deal at this conference. 

„ The time dimension of the model reflects the intergerlerational consi- 
derations that must be brought to bear when considering 1 questions of 
>esource use. ' In no area does this appear to be ntore significant than £fc 
our 'education institutions. John Rawls in his Theory of Justice stressed 
the significance -of education to the future^ quality of society. Through 
the values and policies brought to bear on education , we shape the basic 
fabric of our society. ■ 

The Williams, Morse, and Webber paper echoes this theme and illustrates 
the long-term struggle that ensues from educational deprivation. They cite 
■ Beale's 1976 study which found the average years of schooling attainment 
among black landowners who- were 25 years of or older to be 6. 1 vyears, 
whereas the similar group of white farm population was 11.2 years. They 
observe that; •♦With such low levels of education, it is easy tfc understand 
how frequently it is possible for these farmers to fail to understand the 
complexities or government programs that affect their heavily controlled 
crops, or to take full advantage o£ the services that the government, and 
the ^experiment stations" can prpvide them • * > 
Williams and his colleagues also : cite the early emphasis placed on land 

and education by the Freedman's Bureau, while the "federal* government was 

\ 

grappling with thd problem of what^to .do with the emancipated ,slaves\* 
Unfortunately, federal concern for black ^education was inadequate in our 
nation's history.* The dire consciences have been all too obvfo&s. I 
applaud the efforts of Williams, Morse, and Webber to bring thes$ points 
out for discussion. The interrelationships between the institutions of 
education, land ownership, and; other factors illustrated in figure 1 have 
shaped .thtf problems associated with small farm operators in the south and 
elsewhere. * v . , 

The Duncans ' .paper calls attention* to the distributional mechanisms in 
the Appalachian c<i!^ economy. Underlying their stimulating paper the 
institutional seating in the Appalachian Region that has been shaped by a 
history of judicial decisions that favored resource exploitation to the 
detr^^t of localljf bas^d infrastructure and economic development. The 
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evolution of the .legal structure has been iliumipated- in Harry Caudill's 

classic book, Night Comes to the Cumberlands . - 

»• the judicial underpinning of the distributional system could be gfven 

more emphasis. Indeed, -.this may be* the most overlooked critical issue in 

this workshop. In any 'event r the time dimension) of figure 1 reminds us 

that we #an neVer totally escape our institutional and cultural heritage. 

These factors must be incorporated int^ a. bnpader perspective of the ^ 

natural resource-poverty, interrelationships in order to grasp the magnitude 

of the task with which we are -confronted . / 

Stevens* -*paper reviews a wide range of stimulating and innovative ; 
y " 1 ' f 

literature. His^ paper also illustrates some of the critical differences 

between coal- and timber-based economies. Both the Stevens and the Duncan' 

.and Duncan papers illustrate the critical nature of- industry-specific , 

cyclical savings and technological shifts^ J These are harsh events for 

people caught up ih those economies without the' breadth of human capital 

investments -necessary to under gird reasonable labor market adjustments. 

^.Stevens states that "whether the industry^ the public, or the worker 

himself is responsible for the well-being of the peripheral worker himself 

is very much a value judgment." This is a ^challenging thought which can be 

analytically approached, within the context of— some basfc premises about .the 

nature of justice in our society. .From John Rawls* perspective, we would 

have to question the future beifjg shaped by- whatever decision is reached.. 

An inter generational perspective is essential. - ' 

% I aaTsomewhat troubled by the direction that could be suggested by the 

Public Choice Theory, reviewed by Stevens* The Inherently Individualistic 

.basis | of this theory seems Inadequate for addressing issues such as 

education and labor training* In these areas, externalities are pervasive 

and all our futures wil]/*be altered by th«* decision^ reached* Rawls' 

recognition of certain commonalities of Interests arid shared v§lue^ may be 

a more> appealing approach to suph issues* 

Both the Duncans' and Steveris* pafeers raise the i^sue of alternative 

approaches , f&r obtaining Institutional control over the wealth generated- 

from natur&Jt r Resource exploitation* This issue is being raised around the 

■ * * * 

country and Is being acted upon at the state and local level. I suspect we 
will hear a great deal more about it in the future* 

'.. . V 
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# I thank eac^ of the authors for very readable, interesting papers. 
They have been daring in some respects, intellectually stimulating, and 
professionally * responsible * * 
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COMMENTS ON THE DUNCAN | POPPERf WILLIAMS, MOFSE, AND 
" •. WEBBER; AND STEVENS CASE STUDY PAPERS' / 

• « V « 

. by Marty Strange 4 . 

* * " 

I am goia$-to spend most of my time reporting on what the discussion 

• - 

was in our groups choosing to do that rather than talking at length about 
the four papers myself. When I was asked to participate £n this capacity, 
I protested that having never se%n a black farmer, knowing nothing about 
Oregon, other than it is not Oregon, and <|mder standing only vaguely that 
coal is dark r> hard , and bums and agreeing ^oo much with Frank Poppei? and 
^being unable, ^to be entertaining as he was, I would not have mucji to say 
about the papers, per se. ' * . % * 

But I do think that the group discussion we had was particularly good. 
I felt very good about the discission all day todaV» and I am going to try 
to say' some things about our discussion on local development strategies. 
And T am going to save some time for group number one to amend or offer 
minority reports, in whole or in part, "or to object tq do whatever they 
need to do* v 

I think vfe said several important things about local government 
strategies. One is that the bottom-line standard has to be whether the - 
economic activity involved improves' local conditions. » Whether it 
contributes to natiorial market situations in the macro sense, or whether It 
makes sense. -f or the individual firm In the micro sense, Is not really 
important any more. And 'we began to learn that the process of development 
meafis that we all move together or we do not move at all: that is, we end i 
up with a better feeling of well-being after it is done than we had before 
we started. # 

- Second, political developments intrinsic to that local development 
strategy are as important — or perhaps more important — than the economic 
activities that' are part of "it. We cited, for instance, the" value which 
black land ownership has for the political participation of blacks % we 
talked* about it in the context of the civil rights movement a little bit, 
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we talked about it in ,terms of participation in the cooperative Movement. 

In fact, we talked at great length about" cooperatives aijd reached a'kind of 

a summary- judgment that cooperatives /say not have done as much as they 

could for poor people in the economic sense, but have done a great deal for 

poor people in terms of sharpening political skills and involvement in the 

<pofcitfcal process. 

As a part of that whole discussion about the politics of development— 
which clearly runs through all the- papers in the discussion today — we began 
to talk a bit about the glue that <hblds various 'development strategies 
together/ And we raised the question of whether* 4 there were difference's 
between <urban and rural development- strategies— important differences — or 
whether the^e were important differences among rural development strategies 
and how it was they were located iji different areas. 

We reached the conclusion that there may be differences in content of 
the development activity, but that there is little difference in the^ 
dynamic of change or in the exercise of power that is 'part of the 
development process. So, we 'reached the conclusion that there is *no % 
universal development strategy— but there may be a universal development 
process that involves taking baci^ contrdi over" the lives of people who are 
affected by economic activity associated with the resources that "are in 
their immediate environment* 

And implicit in that was another summary judgments Uiat natural 
resources are to rural development strategy what real esta^Fis to urban 
development strategy. You don't "do rural* without? "doing resources. H 

We had ' a very interesting discussion about the whole problem^ of 
reallocating cSst and benefits that come from development, and doing so v - 
without revolution. 

% We ^alked a great deal about how in western .coal and mineral develop- 
ment generally, there have been some successful efforts to ^capitalize from 
the development activity; that is, some premium (often via a severance t^ax) 
associated with development activity has created state treasuries. This 
premium can be used for development of the state . BUt the jury, is not yet 
in as to how such a capital fund is going to be. used, and whether the 
development strategies associated wilh it will be any different from the 
development strategies that have proceeded in the past or the development 
strategies which le£t .Appalachia in the condition it was in. / 
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And then we talked some about the inherent difference between--?and I 

thiibc thi^ has not received enough attention throughout the conference as a 

whole — the ^difference between resources that are used consumptively and 

those which do not have to be used- consumptively. And I emphasise this 

v. * r 
because I am not aware of any natural resource in America that is not, used 

.consumptively. " j 

The mythology of agriculture is that land is a renewable resource, but 

it is not a renewable resourc! in the manner in which we have used it. Ve 

have consumed half of the topsoil in the Corn Belt in the 100 years that we 

•have fanned commercially there, .topsoil which took 750 million years to . 

prpduce. This is got a renewable activity; this is a consumptive activity. 

The only-reason we do not. define it that way is that our planning horizon 

is short? vffc do not think far enought into the future. 

* 

- So we talked some abo2t how, when resources are used consumptively , and 
particularly when technologies'* ax*e capital intensive, the relationship 
between people and resources is frequently reduced to *cb dependency. 
Somebody else is providing the capital, somebody else- is providing the 
technology. . You may or may not participate in that, but what you see is a 
job* out of that resource. And in that situation, our political perspective 
tiends to be limited. How wealth and income produced * by those resources is 
distributed in these communities becomes a political question f or it does 
not become a question. In the.hunky dory world, it is not a question— and* 
that is the world we lived in for quite a long time* 

But in the world we live ip now, it is a political question, ang the 
iparketplaoe is simply not an adequate allocator of these costs and 
benefits. The political p**oeess that is invoked in many situations, and 
will continue to be invoked, is critical.^ Whether the democratic system 
functions well enough determines in large part how the people associated 
with .those resources are either going to benefit from them or be denied 
their product. „ . . 

To summarize our local development discussion; we might re-state the 

old Jeffersonian observation that "self-government is always better than 

f 

good government," "self -development is always better than good develop- 
ment." / , 

I might add a footnote of my own: - three or f out* simple remarks about 
the ownership and use of resources in the agricultural context. (This may 

* - • 

Us 



pertairl more to Marion Clawson's paper than the four case studies,' but you 
can trea? this as "a fifth case study if #-ou want to.) ^> 
* One is that, sore and more/ ownership of agricultural resources is not 
related to £he use; that is, use .decisions are increasingly made by someone 
other than land owners. .This, is particularly interesting because our land , 
heritage involves an assumption that the right of ownership wiU promote * 
the exercise of responsibility. The family farm itself is the cultural ! 
embodiment of that idea, the owner-operator somehow has a long-term 
interest, sees beyond the short planning horizon, and will exercise both a 
bundle of rights and a bundle of responsibilities that go with ?t. 

Of course, because we have had so much la*nd f and because we have been a 
labor-short agriculture for so many years, we seem to set aside the bundle 
of responsibilities and settle on the opportunity that the bundle of rights 
provided, t think there is increasing evidence that that is not going to 
hold up any more. The motivation for owning agricultural land has nothing 
to do any more with the opportunity ' to work, which is what the motivation 

t 

once was. If you have to work land to pay for it, you cannot afford it. 

How, the motivation for owning land is to claim -a social product. from 
it, to claim, the income from it A Every year throughout the 1970s, capital 
gains from land price appreciation exceeded*net farm income. It was worth 
more every year to own land than/it was to farm it. ' In that context, the. 
investment decisions becomejsery different^ they become very mixed. One of 
the by-products of this is the rise of management as the important function 
in the entrepreneurial scheme; it is not" ownership that is ' important any 
more and it is not labor, it is management. 

However, where the real concentration has occurred in American 
agriqulture is not in land ownership i although that is not an insignificant 
feature, as thrtata have shown. The real level of concentration is in the 
management function. We have the, capacity now, with our technology and 
with this level .of concentration and management, and with the short . 
planning horizon' that I talked about, to s do great damage in American 
agriculture with respect to the resource base itself. - * , 

I am afraid that.it is hard to relate that to poverty directly. I 
think we like to see victims in poverty analysis , and I think this 
conference is asking the right questions, but maybe we are framing our 
! analyses a little wrong as we go along. I think the question is not the 
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relationship between poor people and resources, but the relationship 
between rich people and resources, or more precisely, those who do conti£l 
resources. What £s' their motivation, how do they use them, how doydiey get 
control over them, and" how do they keep control? These are bigger ques- 
tions. . v 

I think that. there -is a great deal going bn in American agriculture 
that prop&4p inefficient farms and inefficient land use patterns. I also 
know there is a great deal in the tax .code that props up inefficient use of 
resources. I . know that ^the payment-in-kind (PIJQ program has simply 
undergirded those decisions that were made to develop irrigation in areas 
of the state of Nebraska where it simply, is not good economics and simply 
not efficient. i 4 

The separation of ownership from operation constitutes a subtle trend. 
It is not, for instance, simply^ absentee investors and corporations who 
ta'ke an interest in land, '(although they clearly dp), 'instead,' this 
process -of separation is an evolutionary, process that occurs within the 
farm structure, within the mainstream commercial family farm in subtle 
ways. ... 

■ ■ r It used to be that, if a? farmer and -hYs family could burn the ^mortgage, 
could pay for the farm, start one child or maybe two in farming, send" 1 the 
rest of them- to ^ college, and pay for their own retirement, it was Snoughj 
it was what, life was about. Those were essentially the cultural goals of 
American agriculture. & 

; Well, if you are archild on the family farm today and you inherit a 
quarter section of land—well, begging the pardon of all the people who 
work in academic institutions here— a oollege degree is not worth a^uarter 
section of Iowa farmland, not by a long shot. 

Axd if all you get out of that family farm is an education, you have 
been disinherited. Now -that creates different motivations, it certainly '* 
does. What happens is we create devices by , which we can divide the 
ownership of that farm among all the heirs so that none of them is dis- 
inherited, without breaking up the operation of tSe*farm, without breaking 
up that management unit. We need to keep that management unit concentrated 
because that is what the economies of scale are. 



So, what do we do? 



The most popular device, not the only* one^, but the 



* f 
most popular one, has been to incorporate the^ family farm; and* then you 
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pass on- stock to the kids. Such a device al30 has big^estate tax 
advantages because you- can make gifts in ^ie- form of stock and avoid the 

■ - - \ '/? - ' 

state taxes . * ' 7 

Well, that is fine, except what that does is strange. Most of these 
children are not going to farm. Sou see your brothers and sisters run off 
to St. Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis, and other dens of inequity, and they 
get married, 'and they marry badly, or they nave children? and what happens, 
is that suddenly all of the problems that were bad enough .when they were, 
just family problems are now farm finance problems . 

The one heir who is on the farm is a minority' stockholder in a 
corporation over which he has a lot less eontrc^L than he wishes. And h 
begins to behave differently, with a managerial function in ''mind that 
changes his attitude toward land. And that changes his attitude toward the 
social product and who should claim it. 

All of that is^by way of saying, that this process of separation of 
ownership from operation of resources, ownership from, use and control,, is a 
dynamic that is tied" to the growing value of resources proportional to the 
population base, yet we have not found a way to address the problem. The 
growing concentration of control is as much a problem as the growing 
concentration of ownership. The marketplace is a poor distributor of, 
.rights $nd responsibilities in th ^ s kind -of a system. 

We nqed to Consider more than we have so far in this conference the 
question of what end-use resources are put fcb. I do not think that is a>n 
independent variable. I think we have been accepting it too much a3 an 
independent variable. For example , A 'the development issues faced by Wyomihg 
farmers and ranchers in the area of coal development cannot be considered, 
absent a discussion of how. that coal ^s used.. A good part of the' coal is 
sent to Nebraska. ,where it is turned into electricity to irrigate the sand 
hills region of the: state. We would like to believe that that means we are 
feeding the. .hungry world. That, 6f course, is the political rhetoric that 
is behind that kind of activity. But we do not produce corn to feed a 
hungry world. Nebraska agriculture" provides 85 percent of the corn that is 
shipped to Japan, now our largest single export market for corn. Our 
irrigation in the sand hills of Nebraska is tied to assumptions about the 
future o'f the export market. The most important political economy issue in 
the state" of Nebraska is the relative value of the yen to' the dollar. That- 
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also shapes our opinion a great deal about the automobile industry in this 
country. 

The point is that as we deplete the -Ogallala Aquifer , which we are ' 
doing, Congress becomes concerned because^ there is a lot * of economic 
development activity associated with the current use of the Ogallala 
Aquifer. Moreover, it is the kind of activity which most df the people in 
this conference wou£d probably say was pretty good development activity: 
it is primarily indigenous! that is, ajlmost all of*,the center pivot- irriga'- 
tion systems , manufactured in the world are^made in the region. Msst of the 
energy used to drive them is produced in the region. Most, although surely 
not all, of the^irrigation is done by family farms', l&beit many of them are 
on the road to becomings something different, as I pointed out a minute ago. 

'A lot of people would 'say that was pretty good development activity— 
and in fact, when Congress is 'aware of the threat to the future of this 
economic activity because of declines in the water tabla^, they spend $6 
million on a study, the High Plains study, to decide how we can continue 
irrigation activity in the face of "declining groundwater . 

What they are talking about is diverting the Missouri River to provide 
the water that now comes out of the Ogallala*. There are 'also government 
programs to encourage water conservation and a host of other activities. 
To my' s isind this does not get to the heart of the issue. We have over- 
capitalized agriculture in the Gpeat .Plains, and We produce tob much corn, 
and that corn does not have any place to go. We cannot sell it at a price 
that will justify what we have invested in Great Plains irrigation. 

So Congress should have been askings What is the best use of the 
Ogallala Aquifer? What is the best use of the Great Plains, and how do we 
get ourselves out of the situation that we are in? ' I think that is the. 
important quest!*!. » x 

In other words, what happens when development fails? How do we 
redirect development efforts that appear to have* gone .awry? So the end-use 
to which* the resource is put is not an independent variable f it is a, very 
important one. 
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